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ANCIENT ATHLETICS 
(Concluded jro np. 

Reversing the usage of modern training, the 
athletes of former days took their heaviest meal in 
the evening and often prolonged it till late in the 
night :— 

Tpog has mpose bépov Tal (ot u ave 

aype VUKTWYV EKTELVOVTES 

In Protrep., cap. xi. 
This forced diet, Biacos tpodi; as Aristotle styles 
it, was naturally conducive to excessive heaviness 
and drowsiness. Plato represents them as passing 
their life in sleep, kafevdovct tov Bio More 
severe still, Galen says of them that they scarcely 
know that they have a soul, and are very far from 
suspecting it of being rational or of being en- 
dowed with mental qu alities of any 

(ot. a, WTES), TOTOVTOV TOV 
Aoyuxiy Protrep., up. Xi. 


yap. ove Exover yeyvo- 


This one excess, which their way of life rendered 

necessary to «a certain exte nt, is the only one with 

which even their bitterest opponents could re- 

proach athletes. Their temperance, their contin- 

ence, and their endurance are mentioned with 

admiration by profane and sacred writers alike. 

“Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et vino, 


says Horace. This is confirmed by St. Paul, who 
tells us that “Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things ” (1 Cor. ix. 25). 
And a passage in Tertullian is to the same effect : 
“Nempe enim et athlete segregantur ad strictiorem 
disciplinam, ut robori vedificando vacent, continentur a 
luxuria, a cibis lztioribus, a potu jucundiore : coguntur, 
cruciantur, fatigantur.”—Lib. ad Martyres. 
In support of this may be quoted the following 
passage, in which Plato makes mention of an 
uthlete who particularly distinguished himself by 
his temper rance and his continence :— 
"Ap’ ofv ovK topev TOV Taperrivov 
Tors idAous, 


Kat 
ws du. dtAove 


, 
TE 


Tul 


KGL pera Tov 


Avyos, Tt TWwTOTE 7 UVGtK Varo, 
év Ti] Tis —~Del Ley., lib. Vili, 

An anecdote related by .Elian gives us a striking 
example of continence and of conjugal fidelity in 
an athlete, Eubatas of Cyrene. The famous 
courtesan Lais having seen him, became so deeply 
enamoured that she proposed marriage to him. 
Unwilling to expose himself to her resentment and 
her vengeance by a refusal, he promised to comply 
with her desire after the celebration of the games, 
and took wreat care to avoid all intercourse with 
her in the meantime. After having been crowned 
victor, not wishing to be accused of breaking his 
word to Lais, he caused her portrait to be taken 
and set otf with it to his own country, saying that 
he had thus taken her to himself. Charmed with 
such fidelity, his wife caused «a statue to be erected 
to him (.Eliani Vurie Histon ue, lx.c. 2). To 
facilitate the observance of the rule which enjoined 
continence on those who were preparing for the 
public games, frequent bathing was ordered, and 
they were sometimes required to carry plates of 
lead about their loins : 

“Cum athletz ad agonum certamina se praparant, 
multo tempore conquisitis laminis plumbeis renum con- 
tegunt loca, quo obsceenos humores valeant inhibere.”— 
Cassianus, De Forn C.5 CR. 

But of all the 
athlete patience and 
The severe fatigues which th 
were such that Seneca 
torments” : 

‘ Athletz quantum plagarum ore, quantum toto cor- 
pore excip jiunt! Ferunt tamen omne cormentum gloria 
cupiditate : nec tantum quia pugnant ista patiuntur, sed 
ut pugnent. Exercitatio ipsa tormentum est.’’—Seneca, 
Ep t. 78. 


qualities required of a good 
endurance were the chief. 
ey had to £o through 


gives them the name of 


They who wish to conquer in the games, says 
Epictetus, must be ready to api all hardships : 
ht, 


XEtpa iv, o7pe’ 


In the contests of the arena it was their chief 
care to hide their pain, however great it might be, 
not only from the spectators, but from the opponent 
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who had caused it. Elian relates of a Cyrenzan 
athlete that he swallowed his own teeth, that his 
adversary might not know the effect of ‘the blow | 
he had dealt him :- | 

Evpvddpas 6 K evixnorey, | 
éexxpovobeis pev Tov avrTa TOUS | 
Tas, KaTaTLOV arvTous, iva | 
é avrimados.—Aliani Varie His storie, 1. x. c. 19. 

Dion Chrysostomus lays peculiar stress on this 
incredible endurance of the athletes and pronounces 
it more worthy of admiration than victory itself. 
The athlete Melancomas, he says, was of illustrious 
birth ; he possessed beauty, strength, courage, 
temperance, which are the greatest good. What 
is more admirable still is not only that he was 
never beaten, but that he never succumbed to 
labour, excessive heat, nor to pleasure (Dio. Chrys., 
Orat. 28). 

It is worthy of mention that the most severe 
test of endurance did not consist in the hard blows 
and the wounds of the actual contest, and that 
many an athlete, whose body was so thoroughly 
trained that he scarcely felt them, was unable to 
bear the glaring heat of the sun :— 

**Pugiles inexercitati etiam si pugnos et plagas, 

Olympicorum cupidi, ferre possunt, solem tamen swpe 
ferre non possunt.”—Cicero, De Clev. Urat. 
It seems to have been so intolerable at the Olym- 
pian games, which were celebrated during the 
summer solstice, that in /Elian an angry master is 
represented threatening to send his slave not to 
the mill, but to Olympia (.Eliani Varie Historie, 
l. xiv. c. 18). 

The costume of the athletes was necessarily of 
the very slightest kind. Homer represents them 
dispensing with every kind of clothing except the 
Copa, which decency rendered absolutely indis- 
pensable (Odyss., 1. xviii. 65). In the later times 
even this was laid aside, and the athletes appeared 
naked in the lists. According to Eustathius this 
was in consequence of an accident which happened 
to a certain Orsippus, whose scarf fell as he was 
competing in a foot-race and threw him with such 
violence that, according to some. he was killed 
from the shock, or at any rate was easily beaten 
by his opponent — 

Ilepi 6 be Tov he; i rTope OTE 
TI wo’ a Tia 


Tov TEMCWMUATOS TETELVY Kitt 


Te. Lev Kare Tivas eK offer 
ry VULVOUS TOUS 
—Eustathius, 1 


An athlete tte name of Acanthus is mentioned | 
as the first who availed himself of the permission 
to compete in a state of nudity 


yap Os TEV EY py aTor Tuo 


Oatpoveos Dion. Halic., 1. vii. 


It was probably for this reason that, as severa} 


authors inform us, women were not allowed to be 
present at the games :— 

“Sacrorum lege prohibitum est, Olympicum certamen 
spectare mulieres,”"— Lactantius. 

In order to render the body more supple it was 
customary to anoint athletes, especially w restlers, 
with an ointment to which the name of Ceroma 
was given. Lucian opens his dialogue De Gym- 
nasiis by a reference to this practice, and shows us 
the athletes in training performing for each other 
the functions of Unctores or Alipte (Lucian, De 
Gymnasiis). Whilst they were being anointed 
and rubbed down, the athletes were required to 
stiffen their sinews with all their might and not 
to draw their breath. This was supposed to lend 
more efficacy to the process (see Plutarch, De 
Sanit. Tuend.). 

Such is the information which we gather from 
the writers of antiquity concerning the training of 
those “ who strove for the mastery.” Their actual 
contests scarcely need such exhaustive details; 
they are so familiar to us from the writings of 
Homer, that a description of them would be but 
little more than a repetition of the games in the 
twenty-third book of the Iliad. As for the parti- 
culars here given, they are probably less generally 
known, and therefore, it is hoped, may not be 
without some interest to the reader, whom they 
enable to compare the prepar: ition of the Olympian 
athletes with the training of the Lillie Bridge 
champions, as well as the strictures of Galen with 
those of Wilkie Collins. L. Barné. 

siickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHERY. 
(Concluded from p. 64.) 

The young archers assistant; being an introduction 
to the art of shooting with the bow. By a practical and 
ardent admirer of that noble pastyme. Printed | by 
W. H. for...Thomas Aldred,...124), Oxford Street, 


London, 1854....12mo. pp. 24, and plate. Preface signed 
r.M. M. 

Ancient armour and weapons in Europe. By John 
Hewitt. Oxford, Parker, 1855-1860. 3 vols. Svo. (See 


Index.) M. 

The Field. London. Folio. Vol. vi. No. 145, Oct. 6, 
1855, to No. 169, March 22, 1856. Eighteen papers 
on Archery: its theory and practice. By Horace 
A. Ford, Esy. (Champion of England). M. 

Archery: its theory and practice. By Horace 
Aflford] Ford _(Holder of the Cham] ion’s Medal for 
1549-50-51-52-55-54 and 1855). London, J. Buchanan, 
215, P iceadilly. Cheltenham, H. Davies, Montpellier 
Library, 1856 Svo. pp. iv-128, 6 plates. 

Archery: its theory and practice. By Horace A[! ~ 
Ford....Second edition. London, J.” Buchanan, 215, 
Piccadilly. Cheltenham, H. Davies [| printer],...1859. 
Svo, pp. xii-142, and plate. M. 

The Young Lady's Book....London, H.G. Bohn, 1859. 
Svo. One of “ Bohn’s illustrated library.” Pp. 405-414, 
Archery (woodcut by Ge rge Cruikshank the elder). M. 

Cambridge Chronicle. Cambridge, C. W. Naylor, 


No. 9, Market Hill. Folio. No. 5050, Saturday, 
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Sept. 3; No. 5052, Sept. 17 ; No. 5055, Oct. 8, 1859. The | 


long-bow of the past: the rifle for the future. (Three 
articles—about four columns.) M.—Reprinted as a 
pamphlet, Cambridge, 1859. 

The Archer’s Guide. London, Myers, 1859. 1s. (Not 
seen.) 

The Archer’s Guide ; a complete compendium of infor- 
mation on the subject of shooting with the long bow ; to 


which is pretixed an historical sketch of the art. Second | 


edition. London, A. N. Myers & Co., 1877. 12mo. 
pp. 50. (Not seen.) 

The new archery scoring book. By A. M. Hicks.... 
London, Simpkin, Marshall and Co...—1861. 24mo. M. 

Archery, Fencing, and Broadsword. By Stonehenge 
‘John Henry Walsh] and the Rev. J. G. Wood.... London, 
Routledge,...1863. l2mo. pp. 92. Pp. 15-35, Archery. 
One of “* Routledge’s sixpenny handbooks.” M. 

Family Herald Handy Books. Croquet and Archery. 
London, B. Blake,...421, Strand [1863?]. 24mo. pp. 5t. 
Threepence. Pp. 27-50, Archery. M. 

The Archer's Register : a year-book of facts for 1864. 
Edited by J[ames] Sharpfe), Archery correspondent of 
“The Field.”...London, Howell, James & Co., Long- 
man & Co.,...1864. Svo. pp. 142. Pp. 11-17, Archery 
during my years of championship. By H. A. Ford. M. 

The Queen, the lady’s newspaper and Court Chronicle. 
London, printed and published by John Crockford at 
346, Strand. Fol. No. 888, Jan. 2, 1864, to No. 900, 
March 26, 1864, Archery for ladies. By Honora Spencer 
(eleven articles by James Sharpe ). 

The practical guide to Archery. By John A[rthur] 
Keatinge, Hon. Secretary, Grand Leinster Archery 
Society. Dublin, John Lawrence,...1864.  l2mo. 
pp. viii-52, plate. M. 

The Archer’s Register: a year-book of facts for 1865. 
Edited by ames) Sharp/e |....London, Howell, James 
& Co.,... Longman Co.,. 1865. 8vo. pp. 176. M 

Warne’s Bijou Books. Archery. By H. J. B. Han- 
cock. With rules for a club, existing societies, and 
a glossary of terms employed. With illustrations. 
London, F. Warne & Co.,...1866. 32mo. pp. 90, 
coloured plate. M. 

Familiar lectures on scientitic subjects. By Sir Jolin 
Frederick] W{illiam] Herschel, Bart....A. Strahan, 
London,...1866.—Printed at Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. xii-508, 
and notandum leaf. Pp. 495-507, On the estimation of 
skill in target shooting. M. 

The Archer’s Register: a year-book of facts for 
1866-67. Edited by J[ames] Sharp[e]...London, Horace 
Cox, “ Field” Office, 346, Strand, 1867. 8vo. pp. 130. 
Pp. 9-15, Modern Archery. By James Spedding. 
Pp. 16-19, How should the string be loosed. By Fred- 
erick Townsend. M. 

Aphorisms for archers, by Spitzbergen (Montagu). 
Dedicated to Mrs. Grundy, of the Hyde, Bridport. 
Printed 1870. 24mo. (Not seen.) 

The Gentleman's Magazine....New Series. London, 
frrant & Co, Vol. xiii. pp. 160-177, 348-355 (Aug.—Sept., 
S74), Our modern archers. By “ An Edinburgh Salis- 
bury” [? James Sharpe]. M. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica.... Ninth edition. Vol. IT. 
Edinburgh, A. and C. Black, 1875. 4to. Pp. 371-378, 
Archery. Signed (J. SH.)—James Sharpe. M. 

The Archer's Register: a year-book of facts for 
1876-77. Edited by Jjames] Sharpe....Shrewsbury, 
Adnitt & Naunton, Tie Square, 1877. Svo. pp. 152. M. 
_The Saturday Review. London, 1855, &c. 8vo. 
No. 1125, May 19, 1877, vol. xliii. pp. 605-6, Modern 
Archery (two columns). M. 

Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron. London, 
Daldy, 1877. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. i. 357, ii. 163, Draw- 
ings of arrow heads and ways of stringing bows. M. 


Scribner's Monthly, an illustrated magazine for the 
people, conducted by J. G. Holland. New York, 
| Scribner & Co. London, F. Warne & Co., 1870, &e.  8vo. 
| Vol. xiv. pp. 273-287 (July, 1877), Bow-shooting. By 
| Maurice Thompson. M. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. New York, 1850, Xe. 
| 8vo, No. 326, July, 1877, vol. lv. pp. 238-255 (16 
illustrations), Hunting with the long-bow. (By Maurice 


Thompson.) M. 
F. W. F. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“Dicn.”— 

“Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus.” 

Timon of Athens, Act i. se. 2. 
This word is related to the Low Sax. digen, dijen, 
with which the A.-S. dugan, O. Sax. and O. N. 
duga, Germ. taugen (valere, prodesse), ure connected. 
Digen means (1) to grow, to expand, sich vermehren, 
as “dat kind dijt regt,” that child grows well ; 
(2) to become great or prosperous, Germ. ge-dethen ; 
(3) to make prosperous, to enrich or bless, as 
“unregt good dijet nig,” ill-gotten gain brings no 
blessing with it ; translated by the authors of the 
Brem.-niedersuch. Wort., “ Bei ungerecht erwor- 
benem gute ist kein segen.” 

In the O. Fries. the corresponding word is degen. 
In the Idiotikon Frisicum it is explained only by 
the Dutch witzetten, xwellen; but in the O. Fries. 
Laws it is used with as wide a meaning as the Low 
Sax. digen: hence the expression for « happy con- 
dition of things, “ther tha liwe and there sele 
dege,” which blesses both body and soul. 

The prayer of Apemantus is that much good 
may bless his good heart. 

Belsize Square. 


“To scaLe’t,” “CortoLanus,” Act 1. sc. 1 (5 
S. ix. 341.)—The word in this passage, for which 
in « modern edition of Shakespeare it is astonishing 
to find “ stale ” substituted, is one well known and 
still used in the northern counties and Scotland, 
and is highly expressive. Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dict. has, “Skale, skail, or scale, to disperse, 
separate ; Icelandic ski/lia, Sui. Goth. ” ; and gives 
numerous examples of its use by old authors, as, 
“To disperse, of an assembly (Wyntoun) ; to diffuse, 
of a» rumour (Douglas),” which is doubtless the 
sense intended here by Shakespeare; “to scatter ; 
to pour down ; to spill. To scale house: to dis- 
furnish, to depart from a place. To skail a rig: 
to plough it, so as to fall away from the crown of 
the ridge.” Old people used to speak here of 
scaling a swelling by fomentations, &c., ¢.e. a lower- 
ing, reduction ; and something of this sense may 
be intended by “ scaling the false deputy” men- 
tioned. “A shail” is a dispersion, a scattered party 
(Barbour); and “a scale wind” one that causes dis- 
persion (M. Bruce). “The kirk’s scaling” was 
the old expression when the congregation was de- 
parting in all directions. The word is applied to 


abstract things, as in James I.’s metaphor of “ the 
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clouds of error being scaled by the brightness of | in Watt—say him of Barnwell, Northamptonshire, | 
the Gospel”; but the dispersion is always a | and him styled Missionary to Georgia, who should 
gradual one. Ferguson’s Cum. Gloss. has, “ Seale, | be rolled into one, the first the author of An E.. 
Dan. shille, Swed. shilja, to separate persons or planation of the Revelation, and the other of The 
things from each other. To spread abroad, as | Restoration of all Things. patter Watt nor 
manure over x field.” The same explanation is | Allibone notices his Britain Preserve J. 0. 
given in Marshall’s Gloss. of North-Country Words, -TTER Frou Lorp NE : S 
1788, as well as by most of the northern glossaries Letter rrom Lorp Netson to Sim Ricnarr 
of the E. D. Soe. "A Yorksh. (Whitby) one says, | St#actayx.—I do not remember having seen the 
* Neale, to disperse in every sense”: and instances following letter in any of his lordship’s published 
the scaling of lime-tillage, &c., which is the | correspondence. The MS. has been in the posses. 

‘ general word here for such spreading operations | 810M of member of my family and myself for 
in fields, In Shakespeare’s day, when England | ™ny years :— 
w ccnltural. it loubtless far more widels “ Victory, Nov" 1804 
agric al, as d ss nore Wi 

tages “4 My dear Sir Richar?,—I am much obliged by your 
known, and has a right to be respected. lo stale, letter of the 19", and I hope long before this time you 
or scale, in the sense of shelling, removing 2 | have taken a Spanish Line of Battle Ship loaded with 
material cover, scraping off, we only know as a | money. Upon these captures you will receive a public 
dentist’s word. The hard £ for} is yet heard some- | letter, for I cannot allow any more Ships to go home 

Nike} (typo), | With Money Ships, the Station will be left quite bar 
times here, as, to shell peas : Dickinson’s Cu» i eg 

should hope that Gibraltar by this time is per ly free 
Gloss., E. D. 8., 1573, “ Borrowdale nuts hes thil | fyom the sickness, therefore the Spanish Ships will be 

skells. M. P. perfectly safe in the mole: and as the Treasure is at the 

Cumberland disposal of the Crown, in fact it is the King’s at present, 

I would recommend its being landed and safely housed. 
If there is not a proper place in the Naval Yard, Sir 

Crrrvus: al ROPHETICAL Port. Turning over | Tho* Trigge will I am sure appropriate a proper place for 
an obscure volume without any special object, [ was | its reception 
confronted with the following far-sighted summary ** And even should the malady conti t Gib’, rather 
of events which the anonymous author hos provided | t#@” nave the Station stripped of the ‘shi ps I would 
fi } th. Hat of have the Tre»sure Ships sent to Malta, where they will 

or the opening century HAE OF | remain in perfect security. With respect to the Crews 
the prese * ens r, I put in italies, and think the | of such ships I know not what to do with them. Under 
whole worth a place in “ N. & Q.” :— resent circumstances it is desirable to keep them from 

] I 


going to man the ships at Cadiz, but we have no means 
to keep more than a few hundreds, therefore I wish you 
to consult Sir Tho* Trigge how they can be disposed of 
at Gibra ; and if they cannot be accommodat dt there 
the only thing is to allow them to go to Spain, tak 


** What noble works of vast design I view 
As Commerce in her wor'd reviving course, 
Blest and benignant as the circling sun, 
Begirts the globe; parting to vield her way 
See Nature’s bars, from everlasting fix’d, ~ 


Obedient to her bounte touch dissolv’d rect apts. 
See the Pacific meet the Atlintic mai: 7 But as the ships are only det tined omg ic of the 
And Daries’s divided mound transmit Officers and a few of the men nt Lin © 1 board 
The interchanging wealth of either Ind; the ships if they please, but if they refuse then they may 
And hence direct thro’ Suez’s bursting bar go to Spain upon Parole and answer for not serving in 
See the Edumean join the Evean w in ‘ case of a War until regularly e cha ced. Should the 
‘ And mutual traffic, arts, and knowledge { prospect of War increase, and you judge it prudent to 
detain any very Rich Me rehant Ship, she ought to be 


A free and shortened circle round ti 
Till Ganges, Indus, and Eup! 
Their varied treasures with the Nil 
And Alexandria from her rubbish rise, 


well taken care of at Gib ; but this is a measure which 
- I never have or would recommend, therefore take caré 
= and not Lurn your fingers. I think I have told you all I 
In pristine splendour, wealth, and taste to shins can think of upon these subj cts. May the success ag 
And vindicate her generous foun de rs A lan deserve attend you. Be lieve me ever, my Dear Si 
5 Or the fam'd Cyprian isle, as by its s Richard, your most obliged and f uit] ful servant, 
Ta nature's draught des be ome ti art * Newtson & Buont 
Of nations, by some l he ssess'd. 
Then Othman’s slothfi u curious race 
Must rouse to active vigour, or re ee mn 
Tho-ve charming seats, so long unworthy held, 
And nature's fairest realms and h appiest climes, 


“Sir Rich' Strachan, Bart.” 


Joux PARKIN, 
Idridgehay, Derby. 


Drypden’s Trirtet ox Jacon Toxsox.— 


By jealous tyr anny of bliss bereft, ** With leering look, bull-neck’d, and freckled fi 
Turn'd from her ends benign, and made the abode With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 


Of slaves debas'd of wretehedness and woe. And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air.” 

My kook is Britain Preserved, a poem in seven | These well-known lines of Dryden I have always 
books, 8vo., pp. 396, Lond., Hansard printer, for | understood to have originated in this ar lite 
Murray of Fleet Street and Bell of Edinburgh, | bookseller Tonson owed the poet a balance on 
1800. I have discovered that the author was the] account of some literary work, which he seemed 
Rev. Jas. Brown, D.D., of Over Canobie, Fife, and very unwilling to make ‘good, ‘The necessities of 
further identify him with two others of the name | glorious John being urgent, and his patience 
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exhausted, he dashed off the triplet on a bit of 
paper, and sent it to the tardy bibliopole (whose 
person was by no means that of an Adonis) with 
the indignant threat, “ Tell the scoundrel the man 
who wrote thet can write more.” The messenger 
returned with the money in his hand. I have 
lately, however, met with another version of this 
incident, which, though not so racy, looks more 
genuine than the one given above. Amongst the 
manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat 
there are many letters addressed to Matthew Prior. 
One dated July 14, 1698, is from RN. Powys, who 
writes :— 

“Mr. Godfrey Kneller has drawn at length the picture 
of your friend Jacob Tonson, which he shewed Mr. 
Dryden, who desired to give a touch of his pensill, and 
underne ath it writ these three verses: 

With leering look, bull faced, and freckled fair, 

With frowsy } poisoning the ambient air, 

With two left leegs and Judas-coloured hair,” 
Hucu A, Kennepy. 


y 


++ 


Ailsa House, Reading. 


Tennyson AND Cromwett.—In Cot. 
Fercvssoy’s account of a seventeenth century 
Notes and Queries (ante, p. 61) he gives as an 
ex imple of the que ries, “ Whether it be true that 


storks are never found but in Commonwealths; 


whether there were never any in England but in 
Oliver Cromwell’s days ?” This reminds me of 2 
stanza in Tennyson’s Talking Oak, the last line of 


which I have never ¢ le uly understood : 


* And all that from the town would stroll, 
Till that wild wind made work 
In which the gloomy brewer's soul 

Went by me like a stork.” 
This simile, if not quite unintelligible, seems to 
me, at least, rather far-fetched. It is, besides, un- 
worthy of an enlightened and liberal-minded writer 
like Tennyson to speak of Cromwell as “the 
gloomy brewer.” It is true that it is a great many 
years since Tennyson wrote the Talking Oal:, and 
he m Ly at length have come to see that the great 
Protector was something more than a gloomy 
brewer. The stanza, however, remains unaltered 
in the latest edition of his poems. 

JONATHAN Bovcnien. 


Some Rapyorsnine Worps.—Gorkerel, cor- 
morant. 

Load, an eruption, measles, smallpox (qu. con- 
nected with loathsome, laidly, Fr. laid, ugly ?). 

Pembolade, x tadpole. Cp. Wel. Pr ninrl, 
penbyliad, thick-headed, Penbiela, miller’s thumb 
(a fish), 

Frame, a skeleton. 

Gambo, a cart of the very simplest construction. 

Pungarlicking, anxious, troubled. 

Welsh aunt, first consin of father or mother. 

Noah’s Ark, Ursa Major. 

Bloodyman’s fingers, the flower the foxglove 
(Digitalis purpurea 


To the height of music, very much. 

Oblionker (Herefordshire), a game played with 
chestnuts. 

My authority for the Radnorshire words is a 
clergyman for some years resident in Clyro. 
Oblionker T heard last month at Ledbury. They 
are not to be found in Halliwell. 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


A Festivat 1x Honour or tHe 
The Japanese have been holding a festival in 
honour of the silkworm. The following rather 
meagre account of the ceremony, from the Japan 
Gazite of May 30, is worth preservation in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“A curious ceremony was performed yesterday on 
Nogeé Hill. It was instituted by the native dealers in 
silkworms’ egg cards, and its object was to pray for the 
prosperity of that particular trade during the coming 
season. The needful licence having been obtained from 
the Kencho, the promoters gave notice of the approach- 
ing celebration. They set forth their object, stating that 
during the last two or three years the trade in cartons 
had been very bad, to the greater or less prejudice not 
only of themselves, but also of the silkworm educators of 
the interior. They reminded the public how, in 1875, 
large numbers of cards had been set on fire, and in 1877 
holders were compelled to throw one-seventh of their 
stock into the water, hoping by these means to cause a 
rise in the then prevailing low prices. Large crowds, 
thus notified, assembled to witness the festival. In the 
morning a wooden pillar, about one foot square and ten 
feet hizh, gaily decorated, and bearing an inscription 
*to the manes of departed silkworms,’ was set up on the 
open space close to the Daijin-cu temple. In front of it 
was erected an altar whereon were laid native offerings 
in great profusion. At one o'clock in the afternoon a 
kaqura, or theatrical performance, in honour of the 
Bombux mori, was commenced in the house attached to 
the temple. It was brought to a temporary close at six 
o'clock, recommenced at eight, and then continued, to 
the delight of a joyous and appreciative audience, till 
past midnight. During the day, and in the eve ning until 
ten o’clock, Mr. Hiray»ma Ginta, the now well-known 
pyrotechnist, contributed to the geners! enjoyment by 
sending up from time to time some of his quaint and 
wonderful bombs, from which issued figures of paper, 
flame. and smoke, such as we saw on the oceasion of the 
emperor's birthday in November last. The festival 
passed off pleasantly and jovously. A Japanese crowd 
of holiday-makers is not har] to amuse. Fine weather, 
night and day fireworks, and a theatre with its stage 
constantly full of favourite actors, together make up an 
astonishing sum of happiness, as was amply proved, but 
not by any means for the first time, yesterday.” 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


“ Gvaranter.”—Though politics are excluded 
from your columns I must beg the use of them to 
denounce the Convention of Constantinople, ever 
since the publication of which my teeth have been 
on edge with the unremitting and exceptionless 
misuse of the above word. We are told on all 
sides that England “guarantees” or “gives a 
guarantee ” of the Asiatic possessions of Turkey ; 
it is even said that England has become “ gua- 
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rantee” for them. No one would say that he has 
“mortgageed” or “given « mortgagee” of an 
estate; that he has “ warranteed” or “given a 
warrantee” of a hack; that he has “ lesseed” or 
“given a lessee” of a farm. Is it too late to point 
out that in this transaction England is the “ gua- 
rantor” and Turkey the “ guarantee,” to whom 
England has given « “guaranty”? We have no 
verb “ to guarant,” though we have “ to warrant ”; 
but we can substitute for the latter “to givea 
warranty,” and similarly we can say “give a 
guaranty.” Ww. 


Curious Curistian Names.—In a_ recent 
marriage advertisement I noticed Persian as a 
man’s Christian name, and happening to know 
something of his family, I remembered that he had 
been so named from the fact that he was born on 
board the Persian, the ship in which his father and 
mother emigrated to Australia. This custom of 
naming children after the ship on which they were 
born is not by any means infrequent in these 
colonies ; and as it gives the origin of some curious 
names I have thought a notice of it worth for- 
warding to “N. & Q.” Within my own experi- 
ence I have known the custom produce such names, 
besides that given above, as Blondel, a boy, and 
Madawaska, a girl. J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia, 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT TO MEMORY DEAR.”— 
The authorship of this oft-quoted line has again 
und again been discussed in “N. & (.” The 
London Evaminer of July 20 has the following : 

“There is a popular impression that some eccentric 
individual has offered a large reward to whoever might 
discover where occurs the quotation, ‘ Though lost to 
sight to memory dear,’ which every one knows, but 
whose origin and authorship has been a puzzle. It has 
at last been discovered to be the first line of a song by a 
late English composer, George Linley, who was born in 
1798 and died in 1865; but we do not know if the dis- 
coverer has made any effort after the visionary recom- 
pense. It is strange that the one line of so recent a song 
should have obtained « notoriety entirely denied to the 
rest of the work and to its author.” 

Jostan Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

[See “N. & 1" S. iv. 405; 3° S. vi. 129: viii, 290; 
4% 8, i, 77, 161; vii. 56, 173, 244, 332; xii. 156, 217.] 

Tae Waxworks tn Westminster Anpey.—In 
the North Briton, No. xli., March 12, 1763, is a 
reference to a visit paid to the tombs and waxworks 
at Westminster Abbey; especially mentioned is 
“the waxen image of the Duke of Buckingham,” 
by which it is evident that this object stood beside 
the coronation chair in the Confessor’s chapel. 


“THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF LAW.”—Soon 
after Lord Mansfield in 1756 had over-ruled several 
long-established legal decisions, and introduced 
innovations in the practice of his Court, Mr. Wil- 


braham, at a dinner of the judges and counsel in 
Serjeants’ Inn Hall, gave the toust, “ The Glorious 
Uncertainty of Law.” In 1802, when the Prince 
Regent relinquished his claim to the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, Mr. Sheridan explained in 
Parliament that H.R.H. had been induced to do 
so by the glorious uncertainty of the law. 
Mackenzit E. C. Watcorr. 


Mueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“Tie Ratcatcner.”—I have a painting in oil 
which I believe to be a poor copy of a good picture, 
It was brought from an old house in Buckingham- 
shire, long ago pulled down, and in an inventory 
dated 1732 it is entered as “The Ratcatcher,” 
The subject is a man with one wooden leg, wear- 
ing a blue coat and red breeches, embroidered and 
ragged, a ruff, and a high-crowned hat ; a sword 
by his side, and over his left shoulder a flag with 
a rat ona white ground. His right arm supports 
an open box of lozenges, on which a living rat sits. 
Several dead rats hang from the sword. The 
canvas is thirty-three inches by twenty-seven. 

Turning over the leaves of a scrap-book in 1840, 
I found an etching of my picture, about six inches 
by three, under which were four lines in Spanish: 
I think to the effect that this gentleman had served 
his king in the wars, but, not getting his pay, had 
been obliged to turn ratcatcher. I was interrupted 
by dinner being announced. In the course of the 
evening I mentioned the etching to my host, who 
was distinguished for his knowledge of Spanish 
art and literature. He said, “There is not time 
now, but I'll tell you all I know about it the next 
time you are here.” He died suddenly about a 
fortnight after. I have made inquiries of all whom 
I thought likely to know anything about the pic- 
ture, but without success. Can any reader of 
“N,. & Q.” help me? H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Tue Diocese or Arcyte.—Can any of your 
readers identify the following place-names in the 
diocese of Argyle, which occur in letters by Pope 
John XXII., dated from Avignon in Nov., 1329, 
directed to his nuncios in Scotland, requiring them 
to confirm a former grant by Walter, Earl of 
Menteth, to the abbot, convent, and monks of the 
monastery of Kilwinning, of the patronage of the 
parish church of “ Kilmachermat,” in Knapdale, 
with the chapels of “ St. Mary, in Knapdale,” and 
“ St. Michael, in Inverlaxo,” with the three-penny 
land of “ Riventos,” annexed to the said church? 

R. W. C. P. 

Woodside, Beith, N.B. 
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Huster’s “ Deanery or Downcaster.”—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me if the copy- 
right of Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster (commonly 
called South Yorkshire) has expired? A copy of 
this valuable work is so rarely offered for sale that 
much interest becomes excited in Yorkshire by 
the event. Last week a moderate small-paper 
copy realized by auction in Doneaster 91, or 1. 
more than the original subscription price ; and I 
have heard that even a larger sum has been re- 
cently paid for a copy by private sale. These facts 
show that a reissue of the book is not only desir- 
able, but might prove to any respectable publisher 
a commercial success, Some readers may contend 
that county histories, like county families, ought 
to strike the eye by their imposing aspect ; but 
good books are always welcome for their intrinsic 
merits, even when they come to us in a plain, un- 
pretentious form. If open to the trade, permit 
me to suggest the publication of an Svo. edition, 
in cloth, with the complete text, but without illus- 
trations. Such copies might be issued to pay at 
about two guineas each, and would, I think, be 
eagerly bought up. Martin Tis, 

Doncaster. 


“Tne or tHE Ocrayn.”—I have before 
me a letter written in 1808 by a gallant young 
sailor in one of the king’s ships in the West Indies, 
expressing great satisfaction at having heard that 
his young sister at home was learning to sing 
“The Land or the Ocean.” It would appear to 
have been the popular song of the day. What are 
the words of the song? Where can I find it ? 

HANDFORD. 

“ God works wonders now and then : 
Here lies a lawyer and an honest man.” 
This was written by Johnson on old lawyer 
Randall. Can any one tell me where it is to be 
found ? W.&. &. 


Bisnop Butter.—It is stated in the current 
number of the Quarterly, p. 2, that “Dr. John 
Byrom’s description of a scene at which Bishop 
Butler was present is the only personal acquaint- 
ance we enjoy with the great philosophic divine of 
the last century.” In what work is this descrip- 
tion to be found? Or, if it is not of any consider- 
able length, might we hope to see it reproduced in 


the columns of “ N. & Q.”? E. H. A. 


Tar Famiry or ADFANE OF CHALGROVE, Co. 
Oxrorp.—Where can I see a pedigree of the 
family of Adeane of Chalgrove, co. Oxford (after- 
wards of Babraham, co. Cambridge), giving the 
names of all the issue of Simon Whorwood Adeane 
and Mary his wife, daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Brydges, brother of the first Duke of 
Chandos ? C. H. Mayo. 

Long Burton, Sherborne. 


A Brier Apsence.—There is a very quaint 
legend of a nun who prays to the Virgin for relief 
from the monotony of her duties. The Virgin 
appears, and tells the poor nun to go out and 
amuse herself, promising to assume her appearance 
and replace her in the convent'while she remains 
away. The nun takes long, very long leave. She 
goes into society, falls in love, marries a German 
knight, and has a family of children ; until at last 
she feels the bitterness of existence, returns to the 
convent, and in her cell finds the Virgin, who 
merely says to her, * What a time you have been, 
my child! [ thought you would have been back 
before.” I shall feel obliged if any reader can 
refer me to the German author in whose collection 
of medieval stories this is to be found. 


Wituiam E. A. Axoy. 


“ BiscLaveret.”—In An Epic of Women, and 
other Poems, by Arthur W. E. O'Shaughnessy, is a 
weird poem, of some power and much wildness, 
culled “ Bisclaveret.” I should be glad to know 
the meaning of the name, and also if there is any 
old legend upon which its fantasies are based. 

AGRICOLA, 


Biackstone or Braxistoy Famity.—In 
November, 1872, there was some discussion about 
the identity of the John Blackston or Blakiston 
whose name appears on the death warrant of 
Charles I., and whose widow and children were 
rewarded by Parliament. I shall be glad if any 
of your correspondents can give any information 
as to whose son the regicide was; what relation he 
was to the “ Mr. John Blackstone” mentioned in 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, April 7, 1684, as “ sett 
upon in the night in Whitefryers, and there mur- 
thered”; also whether the Maister Blackstone, 
the excellence of whose horse Valentine, which 
“overranne all others at a match between British 
and foreign horses near Salisburie,” is recorded by 
Gervase Markham, was of the same family with 
the regicide. In 1648 there was a2 Mr. Blackstone 
near Salisbury, whose son afterwards became a 
surgeon in London. From him Judge Blackstone 
descended. Any information on the above matters 
will be gratefully received. A. C. B. 

Glaagow. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 4th S, x. 329, 398, 479; xi. 27, 207, 
290, 348, 372. Also for papers on Rev. W. Blaxton, 5'" 
S. v. 107, 216, 521; vi. 57, 118, 198; vii. 31.] 

Lovis Dix-nurt’s Retox.—What French me- 
moirs or works of fiction exist dealing with the 
early part of Louis Dix-huit’s reign ? 

Avutnor or “THe ATELIER DU Lys.” 


Coxventus Bovtaciensis.—I recently pur- 
chased from a Leipzig catalogue a rare book con- 
taining The Elements of the Irish Lanquage 
Grammatically Explained in English and the 
Teagasg Chriosdaidhe a bpris agus a nddn 
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(Christian Doctrine in prose and verse), by H. Mac 
Curtin, “ printed at Lovain, by Martin Van Over- 
beke, near the Halls. Anno 1728.” It is dedi- 
cated to “ His Excellency John James Devenish, 
Major-General in His Imperial Majesty’s Service, 
Governour of the Citty and Chatellenie of Cour- 
tray, and Chief of his honourable House in Athlone, 
Treland.” Across the tith page is written, “ Biblio- 
theca Conventus Boulagiensis Fram Minorum 
Hibernorum.” I shall feel obliged to any one 
who will supply the modern name of this latter 
place, which seems to have been, like Louvain, a 
house of the Trish Franciscans, D. F. 
Hammersmith. 


Piitir Neri.—A story is told of this saint 


encountering a young man in Rome who told him 
of all his plans and hopes for li After the men- 
tion of each particular St. Ph ip asked the ques- 
tion, “And then?” At last the young en was 
si when, after saying that he must die, the 
question was repeated, “And then?” The st 


is told by Baring Gould, Julius Hare, and in ver 
by Dr. Byrom, but each tells it 
Where is the true ver 


differer ntly 
ion to be found ? 
W. S. 
Harry Marre’ 
CAstTLe. W he n and where we re the lines on this 
subject, commencing 


IMrrisoNnMENT IN Cuerstow 


, 
“ For thirty years secluded from mankind,” 
first published? Is there any doubt of their being 
by Southey and, f ne h, why do the Vv not appe ar 
in the one-vi lume edition of his Pox fical ork 3, 
royal Svo., Longmans, 1845 ? They must have 
been publi before November 20, 1797, when 
they were parodied in the first number of the 
Anti- Jacobin. I have no edition of Southey’s 
= ms pu blished before that date ; but in the fifth 
‘dition of the first volume (1808), and the third 
edition of the second volume (1806), the lines in 
question do not appear. J. F. Marsn. 


Arcupeacon Jonnsox, Founper or Upptye- 
WAM Scnoo.t.—Any particulars as to him would 
greatly oblige. E. T. M. Waker. 


Atrrep tne Graxt.—Who was he? He makes 
a gift under William, Duke of Normandy, to the 
monastery of St. Viger of “Franci viri et 
villani,” freemen and villains, though what such 
a gift means [I don’t know. In the Glossary of 
Brady’s Introduction to the Old English History 
the Latin document is given in full. Brady’s re- 
ference is Dugdale’s Monast., vol. ii. £. 960, 


A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Tae Name or Watxer.—The family of Smith 
is a large one, and the origin of the name has been 


discussed j in “N. & Q.,” not so that of Walker. 
What is its origin? Is the name German, or 


comes it in some way from the word signifying 
pedestrian? From some reason also - name 
has been used jocosely—how or when I do ‘Tot 
know; perhaps your readers will answer. 2 

| € 
German which as to sound seems ri 
I have seen spelt Walcher. H. 


Paintinc.—I have lately come into posses- 


sion of an old painting, orig chen executed on 


canvas, the paint having been transferred t ) panel; 
size be four feet by ix inch \ of 
upright shape. The si raising of 
are The _= of two feet in 
height, lad in a tunic of he of blue, is 


urrounded by his ra lve on the right 


of the picture. Lazarus just raises himself from 
the grave, which is neatly and { ced with 
Another group of on- 
okers fills the left of the picture. The attitudes 
ressions of surprise and admiration are 
y¥y noticeable, as well as the « lrawing and 
colouring of the draperies, in which yellows, greens, 
purples, and browns pre "ee ot There are about 
ll, in a somewhat ex ited per- 
spective, the near figures being inordinat tely large as 
compared with those a few feet only further in the 
i , sground is full of admirably 
, man city, but, like the 
figures, is somewhat exaggerated in the perspec- 
tive, Cupolas, obelisks, and massive walls fill up 
the furthest ice, amonyst which is a group 
horse-racing ; grand arched portico with 
four Ionic columns fills two-thirds of the picture 
behind the left-hand group. On the edge of the 
stone coffin-lid are the faint traces of « signature, 
one part only of which i 
Sollinus.” 
It seems too early a picture for So limena. Will 
some reader kindly give me an opi nion ? 
Epwin Sewarp. 
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AvtTnors oF Ovotations WanxteD.— 
* Can there be eves that look on you ; 
Till tears of rapture make them dim!’ ’ &e. 


Replies. 


TOKENS OF THE SACRAMENT: ST. SAVIOUR'S 
SOUTHWARK, TOKEN BOOKS. 
(5 S. ix. 248, 398; x. 39, 77.) 


At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, are many long 
and narrow books of common paper “rudely 
fastened together, which at first sight appear like 
waste books of 2 common shop. These are the 
very valuable token books made out for sacra- 
mental purposes, They go through the parish, and 


contain the names of all streets, lanes, courts, 
alleys, and even large houses, like Rochester 
House, Winchester House, and the like. These 
books are annuals, and bear the dates from 1592 
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1593 to 1630; I infer a house-to-house visita- 
tion, with a view of compelling every person to 
take the sacrament. The street name is given as 
heading or in the left margin, and the names of 
the communicants run in column, thus :-— 
Paris Garden. 1627. 
near the Playhouse, 
Robert Nashe. 
Peter Hemynges. 
Mr. John Lown. 
Widow Phillippes. 
Mr. Leake. 


Addison’s Rents. 
John Fletcher. 
Widow Spencer. 
One very interesting book, 1621, seems to fix the 
site of the Globe. It gives 
Gloab Alley. 
Thonias Spurling et ux. 
William Frain et ux. 


and in the right margin the word “ Gloabe,” and 


then proceeds with the names of communicants in 
olumn, with the number of tokens against each, 
until we come out at Mayd Lane. In these book 
may be found the names of many ¢ f the promine nt 
of the Shakespeare time- 
about sixteen of those whose names appear in the 


the rest 


first edition of the ays : many of the Burbage 
company, many of the Henslow company, ¢.g. 
John Henslow, near the playhouse ; Thomas Pope, 
in Blamer’s Rents, Paris Garden; Ambrose 


Phillipps, the north side of Spencer’s Rents ; John 
Fletcher, in Addison’s Rents ; Lawrence Fletcher, 
near the playhouse ; 1606, Philip Henslow, Edward 
Allen, and Alexander Cooke have six 
between 1605, William Kemp, near the 
playhouse ; Iam of opinion that the 
names of the res must have appeared, as 
living hereabout appear 


tokens 
nem 
and so on, 

Shake spea 
those of their fellows 
in an 1 i i Sad 
these books ; so many are torn, some are in frag- 
ments, some are missing altogether, and this a 

teresting time, 1598 to 1610. It is 
that the real should be missing 
y should have appeared 


havoc has been done with 


iorLubute 
ind that so much of forge ry 
wbout the time as to the presence and doings of 
the most illustrious of the Bankside people. The 
tokens were probably distributed and the names 
taken, ac ordingly absentees are remarked, €.q. 
“Walter Trotter, an Anabaptist, none last year” ; 
“John Crawford, « Brownist,” so his neglect is 
recounted for; 1601, Edward Mathew, 2 
very badd husband & cometh not to the Com- 
munion” ; 1627, “ Mr. Swetman knows who paid 
no token.” 1628, and in other years, the use of 
the books is explained thus : “ Names of the com- 
municants and number of tokens delivered within 
the libertie of the Clincke.” 1596, 2,200 tokens 
are accounted for at 2. each ; 1620, 1,862 tokens 
at 3d. each. On one occasion Mr. Allen (Edward 


Allen or Alleyn) delivers up 248 tokens at 3d. | 


each, 
heen chiefly used for charitable purposes. 
“The chaplains are to give account of the Sacra- 
ment money distributed.” 
“ Account of tokens given away out of this book.” 


J 


The money so gathered appears to have 
1686, 
1623, end of book, 
In another book, “Given to Goodwife Russell to 
o with the poor people of the Colledge XX]. 
Robert Goddard for workmen at 
» within Winchester House 1 token.” 

for refreshing rather than as 
he poor. The tokens were used with a 
tude, but no doubt chiefly as gratuities or 
; through the contribution which came in 


I the ticket of admission to the 

me people give two or three tokens 

2 h. bearing out this view of the 
matte Tol Fletcher, 15 1599, 1600, 1605, 
1606, had tokens, at first two, afterwards three. 
Henslow, Allen. and Cooke have six between 
them 


It would be useful to know whether the people 
named reall) to the sacrament, or whether 
the contribution alone made amends. These tokens 
must have had some tangible shape ; they are so 
spoken of; but I have not been able to find, out of 
so many hundreds as there must have been, even 
one. Of Southwark tradesmen’s tokens I have 
seen many, but not Later on, 
still nevertheless a good time back, we can trace 
the exact token, and so by analogy can have little 
doubt what the tokens of the token books were. 
Dr. Boyd, our very estes med Pre shyt rian minister 
at Forest Hill, writes in answer to my inquiries 
as follows :—“ Sacramental tokens are still very 
generally employed in Scotch parishes. I believe 
that these tokens are of very ancient use. I possess 
one of 1767, but I have seen many very much 
more ancient. As to size, I enclose two specimens 
[these are 2 little over an inch by three-quarters| 
for your acceptance, but the shapes vary.” One of 
them is oval, with the words “ Relief Church, 
Campbelton,” and the date 1767 in a dotted oval ; 
on the reverse, “Let a man examine himself, 
1 Cor. xi. 28.” The other is an oblong, with 
corners cut in circular concavity. On one side, 
“ Al Leslie, 1807”; reverse, “ Asso Congregation, 
Orwell.” These tokens appear to be of lead, 
hardened by mixture with some other metal. Dr. 
Boyd says they are given to all communicants, and 
taken from them when they are seated at the 
Lord’s table—that is, as I understand him, as ¢ 
general practice. 

1627, “1st July, Tokens receved at the Com- 
munion table, 122,” vide “N. & Q.,” 2"4 S. vi. 432. 
Evidently these tokens, and the parish lists in the 
token books of streets, houses, and people’s names, 
meant a pressure upon all towards Church, We 
have, in separate books, the token book (say 1600) 
for the Borough side, for the Clink Liberty, for the 
Paris Garden Liberty. Cardinal Pole in 1554-5 
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declares that every parish priest shall give names 
of parishioners who on « certain day are not 
reconciled, and in his visitation, 1557, names are 
ordered to be kept of all those who are not recon- 
ciled to their duty to the Church. The complete 
lists of nearly all inhabitants of St. Saviour’s come 
probably out of this attempt towards uniformity 
with the church forms at the time uppermost. 
Churchwardens went about during church time to 
pick up absentees, especially those loitering in 
taverns. In 1588 several persons named are to 
appear ; they were caught “ Drinkinge at Servis 
Tyme.” In a pamphlet of instructions, 1634, 
among the St. Saviour’s papers as to the duties of 
churchwardens and sidesmen, 12d. is to be for- 
feited for the use of the poor by any person absent 
from church; also it is questioned whether the 
officers allow any, not lawfully allowed, to conduct 
divine service ; also whether they walk out of the 
church during service to see who are abroad. This, 
however, chiefly, and perhaps only merely, illus- 
trates the question. I shall, however, be happy to 
answer to the best of my power any further ques- 
tions as to this subject ; and, may Tadd, to receive 
any information? I should say that as to the 
general subject Dr. Boyd referred me to Dr. Laing, 
of the Antiquarian Society, Edinburgh. I shall be 
especially glad of a communication from him. It 
is not a mere matter of curiosity, but an endeavour 
to know more about what is undoubtedly an im- 
portant social and religious question in the history 
of our country. 
Treverbyn, Forest Hill, S.E. 


“Tre Paston Letrers” (5 ix. 205, 326, 
350, 370, 414, 512; x. 32.)\—I am now able to 
satisfy S. H. A. H. that his pros are right. 
Curiously enough a friend of mine, without being 
aware of the discussion in “ N, & Q.,” but know- 
ing that I had been engaged on a pedigree of the 
Leghs of Addington, sent me such information as 
has enabled me to search the following wills and 
to give at last, I believe, a correct account of 
Isabel Harvy. “It never rains but it pours,” and 
besides her remarriage to William Hatteclytf, as 
8. H. A. H. had rightly conjectured, she improved 
upon her mother, and was married no less than 
four times, and outlived all her husbands :—1. To 
John Legh, of Addington, who died, as we have 
seen, April 24, 1503. 2. Very shortly after John 
Legh’s death to Roger Fitz, of Lewisham. 3. To 
William Hatteclyff, of the same place. 4. To 
(John?) Flemyng probably—at all events she 
makes her will as Isabel Flemyng, widow. My 
authorities are the following :— 

The will of Roger Fitz (P. C. C., 7 Holgrave). 
It is dated March 28, 19 Hen. VII., 1504, and 
was proved April 18 following. He desires to be 
buried in the parish church of Lewisham; 


bequeaths to his wife Elizabeth, whom later on 
he calls Isabel (a curious confirmation, by the way, 
of the use of the two names indiscriminately), his 
lands in Lewisham and Beckenham (the latter 
place adjoins Addington) ; mentions his brother 
Isley and his brother Harvy. In further confirma- 
tion of this marriage Isabel Flemyng in her will 
mentions “the wife of John Fitz my ‘aliaunce’ 
in Devonshire.” 

The will of William Hatteclyff (P. C. C., 16 
Aylotte). It is in Latin, is dated Nov. 10, 1518, 
and was proved March 17 following. He describes 
himself as of Lewisham, and desires to be buried 
in the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, London; 
appoints his wife Isabel sole executrix ; mentions 
his wife’s daughter Anne Legh, Henry Legh, 
brother of the latter, and his own brothers George, 
John, Thomas, and William Hattecliff, 

The will of John Flemyng (P. C. C, 1 Crum- 
well), possibly her husband. It is dated 1536. 
He describes himself as of Newport, Isle of Wight ; 
mentions his wife Isabell, son John, daughters 
Joane, Alice, Jane, Ellyn, and Agnes. (Isabel 
Flemyng makes a bequest in her will to Allhallows 
Church, Southampton. On the other hand she 
mentions her son-in-law Frauncis Fleming, who is 
not spoken of in this will. Her husband was no 
doubt one of the Hampshire Flemyngs, but it is 
by no means certain that he was this man.) 

Her own will (P. C. C., 11 Pynnyng) is dated 
Aug. 28, 35 Hen. VIII, 1543, and was proved 
July 8, 1544. It is a long and very interesting 
one, and contains numerous bequests of plate, 


jewels, and wearing apparel. I shall only cite so 


much as will be sufficient to establish her identity. 
She describes herself as Isabel Flemyng, widow : 
desires her body to be buried in the parish church 
of Addington, where her husband lieth ; makes 
bequests to the churches of Lewisham and 
Addington ; mentions her daughter Anne Hatte 
cliff, her son Nicholas Legh and his wife, their 
daughters Malin Legh, Elizabeth Lussher, and 
Millicent Harman, her son Henry Legh and his 
wife. 

I must apologize to S. H. A. H. for having dis- 
puted his original interpretation of the passage in 
Sir George Harvy’s will, “ Elizabeth Atclytf, suster 
to said George” ; and to the editor of “ N. & Q.” 
for having taken up so much of his space. The 
truth has, however, been arrived at in the end, 
and perhaps this will be sufficient satisfaction. 

G. L. G. 

Titsey Place. 


Tue Eart or Barrymore, 1793 (5 S. x. 68. 
—Of Lord Barrymore and his brothers and sister 
Mr. Harrison will find a very full account 1 
a volume of All the Year Round, about three or 
four years back, entitled, I think, “A Curious 
Family in the Last Century,” and an earlier 
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account in the biography published by the so- 
called Anthony Pasquin. He is also mentioned 
in Raikes’s Diaries. Lord Barrymore, I think, 
never married. The so-called “ Lady Barrymore,” 
who appeared so frequently at the police courts of 
those days, was a poor unfortunate woman, once 
most beautiful, whom the earl had seduced and 
abandoned, and who, in her despair habitually 
drowning her misery in drink, was in her latter 
years, from her violent outbreaks, almost con- 
stantly in prison. It is to her probably that Mr. 
Harrison alludes when he speaks of “the after 
career of the Countess of Barrymore.” What 
eventually became of her I do not know. Of 
another race not less remarkable than the Barry- 
mores—I mean the Delavals, descended in a 
direct line from a cousin of the Conqueror—it is 
a pity that one of our magazines, Temple Bar, for 
instance, devoting its pages to such articles, does 
not give us a paper upon this most extraordinary 
family. William Howitt, in his Visits to Remark- 
able Places, has indicated their romantic story, but 
afull account of it is yet to be written. If well 
done, no novel could surpass it in interest. Of the 
contributors to “*N. & ().,” more than one, I am 
sure, would do justice to it. Cc. R. H. 


The Barrymores consisted of three brothers and 
a sister, nicknamed severally, on account of their 
peculiarities, Hell-gate, Cripple-gate, New-gate, 
and Billins-gate. Consult Richardson’s Mecollec- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 127 ; Gronow’s Anecdotes, p. 257 ; 
Angelo’s Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 287, vol. ii. 
pp. 78, 94, 135, 411; and his Pie Nic, p. 182. 
There is a curious etching by Rowlandson, entitled 
“Lord Barr—res Great Bottle Club,” in which his 
lordship, Hell-gate, is represented surrounded by 
boon companions of both sexes, and; indulging in 
every kind of excess. Aris. 


Lord Barrymore’s first appearance before the 
public is in a picture by Cosway, engraved by 
Jehner, and published by Boydell in 1778, where 
he plays Cupid, twangs a guitar, and has little on 
him except a pair of wings. In 1792 a picture of 
him and Capt. Wathen as Scrub and Archer in 
the Beaux’ Stratagem, painted by De Wilde, and 
engraved by Leney, appeared in Bell’s British 
Theatre. In the same year the General Magazine 
and Impartial Review contained a view of the 
interior of his lordship’s theatre at Wargrave. 
There is a print of the poor man’s death. He was 
accidentally shot while carrying firearms in his own 
gig. I have before me papers relative to his debts, 
dated Feb., 1792. GWAVAS. 


Mac Manoy Famiuirs (5*" ix. 7, 59, 97, 133, 
431.)—As a résumé of the political articles and the 
law and police reports which have appeared in the 
Nation newspaper for several years past, the New 
Ireland of Mr, O'Sullivan has a certain value and 


interest ; but when the author ventures into deeper 
waters he makes strange blunders. In the seventh 
chapter of his first volume Mr. O'Sullivan, profess- 
ing to give an account of Lord Inchiquin’s and 
Smith O’Brien’s ancestry, says :—‘‘ Early in the 
seventeenth century an English coronet sat on the 
brows of the Thomond chieftain. In the civil war 
of 1641 Murrogh O’Brien, Earl of Thomond, 
espoused Cromwell’s side, and was the terror of 
the Munster loyalists. It was he who cannonaded 
and set fire to the cathedral of Cashel” (New 
Ireland, vol. i. p. 164). This statement is in- 
correct. The O'Brien who sided with Crom- 
well (when he found the Irish had called in 
foreign allies to mend the “kettle of the kirk and 
state”*) and who burned Cashel was Murrogh, 
sixth Baron of Inchiquin, who was but a distant 
relative of his contemporary Barnabas, sixth Earl 
of Thomond, « devoted loyalist. Lord Inchiquin, 
however, returned to his allegiance to Charles L, 
if indeed he could be said to have ever departed 
from it, and was created Earl of Inchiquin by 
Charles II. Mr. O'Sullivan might as well have 
said that early in the sixteenth century two coro- 
nets were bestowed by Henry VIII. on the brother 
and the son of the last recognized king of Thomond, 
Connor O’Brien, inaugurated in 1528. But the 
most extraordinary mistakes are to be found in the 
foot-note to p. 24 of the second volume of New 
Treland, which professes to give an account of the 
family of Marshal Mac Mahon, taken from a 
pedigree in the Birmingham Tower, Dublin Castle. 
This pedigree seems to have been one of many 
fabricated, and through the influence of political or 
wealthy persons endorsed by the Ulster Kings 
during the last century, for the benefit of Irishmen 
residing in France and Germany. Many of these 
Irishmen were entitled to claim an ancient and 
historic pedigree, but it is certain that others, and 
these not a few, had pedigrees made to order for 
pay by the Chevalier O’Gorman and other scribes, 
who took no pains to verify a single link, but 
wrote whatever was likely to please the ignorant 
vanity of their patrons. This precious specimen. 
of pedigree-making given to the world by Mr. 
O'Sullivan begins with a Terence Mac Mahon, 
proprietor of Clonderala, who married Helena, 
daughter of Maurice, Earl of Kildare, who died in 
1472. Here at the very outset we are met by the 
fact that no such Maurice ever existed. The 
Christian names of the Earls of Kildare between 
1400 and 1480 are well known; they were Gerald, 
fifth earl; John, sixth earl, popularly called 
Crouchback ; Thomas, seventh earl; and Gerald, 
eighth earl, perhaps the most famous of all, and 
none of these had a daughter married to a Mac 
Mahon. The next passage in Mr. O'Sullivan’s 
note records the marriage of a Donatus Mac 


* Vide Burns's Volunteer Song. 
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Mahon with one Honora O'Brien, “of the noble 
family of Thomond ” (a sufficiently vague descrip- 
tion), and of a Terence Mac Mahon with a Joanna 
Mac Namara. It is probable these marriages may 
have taken place, inasmuch as the Macnan aras, 
O’Brians, and Mac Mahons whose origin l name 
was O'Brian) were all Clare families and much 

] \ told of a Maurice Mae 


connected. We next 
n (whose grandfather is said to have been a 


ure 


army of Charles T.), who married 


Helena, daughter of Maurice FitzGerald, of Balli- 

noe, Knight of Glin. But bere again we are con- 

fr ited by the iwkward fact for the pedigree 

maker that no such Maurice, Knight of Glin, 
“ape 

‘ d. The knights and their mart es, and the 

luarriages of their children, between 1660 and L760 


ire well known; legal evidence, in the shape of 

l +, about them remains in the 

Record Office and in private collecti 

have examined, and there is no 

Mah n marriage to be found 


Maurice 


ettiement 


To 
Lopovico Castetverro: Pave Scarrow 
210.) 
“ Pretese Castelvetro, che il terzo libro dell’ Eneide non 


si dovesse dividere dal secondo, ma farse ne una sola con- 


tinuata narrazione, | 


» peret si ray un medesimo 
tempo non interrotta della cna di Didone. Molta pena 
sida il P. Galluzzi per cercare le viustificazioni contra 
juesta censura; a me pero sia lecito di respondere a 
Castelvetro con una facezia, cioe che Virgilio dovea 
dividere questa narrazione per dare ad Enea un inter- 
valio, in Cul potesse di nuovo bere al brindisi della sua 
ght Mnamorata regina,”—L’ pologia dell’ Bnei le, p. 174, 
Firenze, 1790, l2mo. 


» book cited above has no name on the title- 
but the dedication to Cardinal Durini is 


ndro de Sanctis. It is 


Li i ac reful, but 
not very brilliant, defence of Virgil against all 


objectors, and especially C 
does not give ; ny referenc 
nbove, but 
Poetica 
be taken. 

If the “comical reason” ascribed to Searron is 
no better than the “ facezia” of De Sanctis, it is 
hardly worth looking for. It is not in the excellent 
edition of Le Virgile Travesti of Victor Fournel, 
Paris, 1858, 
U. U. Club. 


stelvetro. De Sanctis 

e in the passage quoted 

he often quotes the E's) della 


Aristotele, and from that I suppose it to 


Lirrtecot Hatt 
will be found in 
tradition 


(5™ S. x. 89.)—Scott’s ballad 

the fifth canto of Rokeby. The 
‘io which it is derived is given at 
length in the tenth note to the canto. 


from 


G. Poysoyny. 
In a demy 18mo. edition of Rokeby 1 possess 
there is x note detailing the weird legend of Little- 
cot Hall, but I do not find this in other editions. 
This little copy, indeed, possesses copious notes 


apparently, for some reason or other, omitted from 
several, if not all, of the subse juent republications, 
Tt is a small cold-edec d volume, with a gold lyre 
on the back, taining only this work, and is 
obviously not merely one of a ries, but a publi- 
ion « mm plet in itself. SaMvuEL Poy 


IVEL IYNTER, 
x Court, Temple, E.C. 


co 


catl 


», 


According to Burke’s History of the Common rs, 


vol. ii. p. 196, the estate of Littlecot or Littlecott 
was acquired by purchase from the Darells by Sir 


John Pop! un, Chief Justice of England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. At the end of the 
pedigree of Popham of Littlecott in the same 
volume the singular tradition is transcribed from 
the a a to Rokeby. 
Joun Pickxrorp. 
There query as to the story in “N. & 
It S. xi. 48, after which the authorities were in 
eply, p- Cham be rs’s Bool of Days, 
vol. 1i., may be consulted. Ep. Marsiatt. 


S. x. 28.)—The “vast 
us” Forest of Galtres extended between 
the Ouse and the Derwent, east and west, and 
beginning ut the foot of Creyke Hill on the north, 


Gatctrry Forest (5 


and spaci 


it stretched southward for ten miles as far as the 
gates of York. “Incipit ad pedem muri civitatis 
Ebor.,” says the “ Perambulatio forest: dom. regis 
le Galtres,” 1 


vhich was made in the twenty-eighth 
wd I. It was in the Forest of Galtres 
Earl of Lancaster, found Scroop and 
mped in 1405. It was in the Forest 
it Prince Rupert left the main body 
before the battle of M irston 
; ili l he outer port of the city 
of York, north of Bootham Bar, the toll called 
“vuyd-law” was taken, “which was first granted 
for the payment of guides that conducted men and 
1 the said fi rest, as well to direct 
them their way as to protect them from wild 
beasts and robbers.” And the beautiful fourteenth 
century lantern tower of All Saints’ Church in the 
Pavement had “antiently a large | unp hung in it, 
which was lighted in the night time, as a mark for 
travellers to at in their passage over the 
immense Forest of Galtres to the city.” This tower 
is familiar to Londoners, for the architect who 
rebuilt St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in the sham 
Gothic style crowned his trumpery octagon with 
a copy of the York lantern, and committed suicide, 
says the story, when this theft was discovered. 
The village of Clifton in the wapentake of 
Bulmer, where I write this note, had an “out- 
gang” into the Forest of Galtres from the ings 
that border the river. The perambulation of the 


cattle throug 


aim 


forest mentioned above is given at length in the 
appendix to Drake’s Eboracum, the folio copy of 
which book, now before me, was subscribed for by 
one of my forbears in 1736. 


A. J. M. 
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Mr. Tuomprson will find a good and full account 
of the Forest of Galtres in Gill’s Vallis Ebora- 
censis, pp. 37-52. He says: “‘Sutton-on-the-Forest, 
or Sutton Galtres, is situ: ted in the centre of the 
now enclosed Forest of Galtres.” The pe rambula- 
tion of the forest, 9 Edw. IIT. (1316), is copic d, 
but it does not mention Millington in the names 
of the villages that were then in the forest. 

SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 


Tuy Decapre or Detanerne Famity x. 
17,,—I am sorry that I cannot reply to your fair 


’s inquiry so fully as 


ation I can furnish is t 
jaunt sable. 


correspond 
All the i 
is & greynou 4 
The family, I take it, from i 
French extraction, and probably mivrated to this 
country during one of the Popish pet 
pos il Ly that which followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The derivation of the term by 
which the sufferers by this la 
known—Huguenots—I will take in exchange for 
the meagre information I have been able to 
supply. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 


the name, is of 


perse ulion were 


Let me recomn nd your corresp ndent to 
consult Monumental Inscriptions in the Parish 
Church of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, p. 24 
(privately printed, I n, 1877), for sundry par- 
ticulars of the Cheltenham branch of the Dela- 


have be 
mn to know. 


beres. The inscriptions 


transcribed, as T have good rea 


mention is made therein of Anne, daughter of 
John Delabere, Esq., and wife of Bernard Dewes, 
Esq. ; and for further particulars I would refer to 

id Corre ondenee of Mrs. 


ai 
rille), edited by Lady Llanover, 
n, 1862. 


much useful information 


Lapybirp will find 
respecting this family in Norman’s 
Cheltenham, by John Goding (London, Longmans, 
1863), pp- 104-116. Crest, out of a ducal coronet 
five ostrich feathers, all proper. This mark of dis- 
tinction was obtained by Sir Richard De la Bere 
for saving the life of Edward the Black Prince at 
the battle of Crécy. Georce M. TRAUERNE. 


There is a sketch of the family of Delabere, from 
the Conquest to 1779, in Rudder’s Iist. of Glou- 
cestershire, pp. 370, GOS. 
Richard Delabere, of Southam, at the 
ninety-two. Ep. MARSHALL, 


The crest of this family is as follows :—Out of a 
crown ppr. 2 plume of five feathers, per pale, ar. 
and az. E. J. Tayzor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


“Witp Turkeys ” (5 §. ix. 267.)—These may 
have been the great bustard, Otis tarda. Mr. 


History of 


I have a pencil sketch of 


age oi 


Harting, in his Handbook of Brit. Birds, p. 41, 
says :—“ It is included by Smith in his History of 
Cork in 1749; but if ever it was really found in 
Ireland it has long since become ext 
Or under the design 
intended the ¢ 


Ot u 


ceys nay 
/ 


have been :percaillie, T'etrao 
yallus, which was originally indigenous in both 
Scotland and Ireland. Jomun CorDEAUX. 
Great Cotes, Uleeby. 
(5" ix. 507.)—This is merely 
a je tton, probably st uck at Nuremberg, this city 
having been for centuries the chicf manufacturer 


Nuremberg 
Rationum 


of these pieces, generally known 

counters. The * Camer: 
Gelrix,” which D. J. says “altogether ben 
simply means the jetton or counter ot he Chamber 
of Accounts for the province of Gelderland, Some- 
times, as on one of Philip and Ann for Holland, 


legend, 


me, 


1571, the legend is, “ Numis. Camere Compu.” 
The accountant is also oc or y represented at 
work standing before the abacus (the board or 
table used fur calculating), as on a counter of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, with the legend, 
“Qui Bien Jettra Le Compte Trouvera.” Some 
of the pieces struck for England read “ [te koning 
Penny” and “For e Use of the King’s 
Exchequer.” counter in question is of no 
intrinsic value ih circumstances may make 
it of interest to D. J. Jounx J. A. Boase. 
7, Albion Terrace, Exmouth. 


ro Grorce IL 
I should have stat 
There is, I believe, 


A Prayer BELONGING 
5% S. x. 67.) 
this book that it is a “ folio. 
an octavo of the same year, without the red lines 
of course, in the British Museum. 

D. C. 


iin cescribing 


Bovutcer. 


A query 
not 
H. is in- 
descended from such 

re cmp. Queen 


Corpevux (1* S. iv. 4 


FAMILY 01 
above reterence wi! 


occurs at the 
appear to have been replied to. W. 
formed that the writer is 
family, located in North hi 
Eliz., and that descendants still be the name 
are in the same parish at the present time. I have 
copies of interesting documents relating to John 
Curdaickes, dated 1602, and his widow Margaret 
Curdaike, dated 1623, as well as other evidences 
in subsequent times. DEXTER. 
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Cuuncuwarpess’ Accounts (5 x. 7.)— 
1. Baldriggs, probably another spelling of bauderick, 
the leather gear with its appurtenances attached 
to the upper part of the clapper, and by which the 
latter is suspended. The word, either in Latin or 
English, is often found in ancient churchwardens’ 
accounts, with “white leather,” “thongs,” and 
“horse-hyde.” In the churchwardens’ accounts 
for Colyton, Devon, April 18, 1614, there is an 
entry : “Paid more then to Thomas Spiller for a 
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bawdricke for the great bell,. . . iij'” (see Ella- 
combe’s Church Bells of Devon). ae Fs Be 


2. God and the King, &e., were books purchased 


for the church library. Early in the seventeenth 
century much money was expended by church- 
wardens in prosecuting recusants. 

4. Presenting Dissenters was common enough 
about 1686, H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


5. An Act was passed in 1530, 22 Henry VIII. 
cap. 12, which enabled justices to grant licences 
to impotent persons, allowing them to beg within 
certain limits, and if found begging out of their 
limits they were to be set in the stocks. All per- 
sons able to labour who begged or were vagrant 
were to be whipped and sent to the place of their 
birth. The letters of request were probably these 
magisterial licences, Josern Fisner. 


Arms on Otp Curva (5S. ix. 487; x. 75.)— 


I have before me a list of governors of the ¢ ‘ape of 


Good Hope since its first conquest in 1796, The 
name of Sir G. Yonge is not amongst them, so the 
service in question could hardly have been made 
for display on the governor's table there. 
H. Hatt. 

anp “Aristiprus”: tHe PRroLocvuE 
(5™ S. ix. 485.)--I quite agree with Dr. Nicnot- 
SON as to the Prologue not being armed in armour ; 
he is “armed with arts,” not weapons and mail, 
and he says he is one 

“ Who by my sacred charms and my stick-skill, 

By virtue of this all commanding wand, 


‘ 


From black abyss and sooty hell that mirth 
Which fits their learned round,” 
He is “an enchanter,” with mental arms, and 
shows his power by commanding the “Shew” to 
“ascend” and forces it to obey, his power calling 
the Furies to his aid. The “Shew” asks :— 
“ Whose powerful voice has forced me to salute 
This tainted air?” 
The Prologue comes as a second Prospero to set 
the “Shew ” as free as Ariel. He says :— 
“Tis thy release I seek. I come to file 
Those heavy shackles from thy wearied limbs. 


Burn thy wither'd bays, 
And with fresh laurel crown thy sacred temples ; 


Let us have simple mirth and innocent laughter, 

Sweet smiling lips, and such as hide no fangs, 

No venomous biting teeth or forked tongues ; 

Then shall thy freedom be restored again, 

And full applause be wages of thy pain.” 
Not by force of arms but by a realization of truth 
the release was to be effected. The above quota- 
tion spoken by a Prologue whose dress would be 
probably after the fashion of the ancient heroes (if 
“armed” be taken in the sense of having weapons) 
would sound misplaced ; and when he says to the 


“ Shew,” “ Take these pure robes,” the idea of an 
armoured Prologue seems too much, especially 
when “ laden with robes”; and he certainly nowa- 
days, at least, would get his fill of laughter with. 
out telling his audience to laugh at him. But 
“ Old times are changed, old manners gone,” 

and perhaps in those days audiences were dif. 
ferent. J have always since I first read Aristippus 
(some time since now) understood the Proloue’s 
“arms” to be “ arts,” not real weapons. The quo- 
tations are from the edition edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt (Reeves & Turner, 1875). kL P. 


F, Hotmay, Parster (5 §, ix. 387.)—If Usir 
refers to “N. & (.” for 1861 (2"¢ S. xi. 307) he 
will find a query somewhat similar to his own. 
Holman lived in the region of east London, among 
sea-faring people, who highly appreciated his 
literalness and accuracy in all that related to 
shipping. But he had considerable artistic power, 
und I possess an admirable picture by him, repre- 
senting a dark squally day, with vessels running 
into Ramsgate Harbour. It is signed “ F. Hol- 
man, 1777,” and the artist has given an amusing 
proof of his politics by naming his pilot-boat the 
** Wilkes.” The old harbour and the long line of 
bare cliff, now covered with houses, show the 
change which a century has made in Ramsgate. 
I have another picture, also dated 1777, the 
Thames off Greenwich. The Trinity House autho- 
rities, with their three yachts, are paying an official 
visit to the Hospital. Both these pictures be- 
longed to my great-grand father. D. J. 


Tae Hamper MSS. (5S. x. 28.)—Mr. Hamper 
died in 1831. He had many curious things, and 
had extracted valuable material on the subject of 
Warwickshire topography from various sources. 
Lord Stafford favoured him with the use of papers 
of importance, and so did Lord Bagot. Mr. 
Caldecote (his Shakespear correspondent) gave 
him a guild book which had belonged to Knoll, in 
Warwickshire, which he valued highly. His most 
important literary property was perhaps his inter- 
leaved Dugdale, for which Sir Eardley Wilmot 
gave 3001. After a few years’ possession Sir 
Eardley offered it for public sale at a much less 
price. TREGEAGLE. 


Baynarp’s Castite: Sir Watter Mitpwar 
(5t8 S. x. 28.)—May I be allowed to suggest that 
this Sir Walter Mildway was Sir Walter Mildmay, 
who was at this time Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to (Jueen Elizabeth? ‘“ My Lord Robert ” is doubt- 
less Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Master of 
the Horse to the Queen. Eminy Cott. 

Teignmouth. 


Tue Brece Fairy (5 x. 67.)—I refer 
Quip Nene to my paper on this subject in 
“N.& 5™ viii. 457. Since writing it 
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have ascertained from index of charters in Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, that there is there, lib. 59, 
N. 212, Ch. IL, ar. 22, March 2, 1670, “Carta | 
Magistro Alexandro filio Magistri Roberti Bruce 
de Kennet. Terrarum de Garlett Clackmannan.” 
So that, as stated in Mr. Downing Bruce’s pedigree, 
the lands of Garlet were granted to this person 
from whom he claims descent. This Mr. Alexander | 
was (according to Mr. Downing Bruce's pedigree, 
viven bothin Burke’s Landed Gentry, under Bruce 
of Kennet, and by Mr. Drummond in his Noble | 
British Families, pt. iii., corrigenda) a Presbyterian 
clergyman at Veincask, Armagh, where he died 
1704. James Bruce his son, Chief Justice of 
Barbadoes, was, according to the above authorities, 
son, not brother, of Rev. Alexander Bruce, not of 
Belfast, but of Veincask, Armagh. Both the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and Annual Register are 
often very inaccurate. With respect to the family 
in question not owning Garlet, I have shown that 
the person they claim descent from did own it 
once, but how long it continued in the family I 
cannot say, but they do not hold it now, as they 
do not appear in the return of owners of land in 
Clackmannanshire. But it is not uncommon in 
Scotland for families which have once owned an 
estate to continue to use the territorial designation 
after they have ceased to possess it. W. B. A. 


| 


“Ner THe Wizes” (5% §. x. 80) is not so far 
wrong as might be imagined. The correction of 
two letters would set it right—“ near the ’Vizes.” 
I have not the book at hand to refer to, but I 
think Mr. Waylen, in his IJ/istory of Devizes, 
states that the ancient form of the name, “the 
Devizes,” has been disused in the case of public 
documents within a recent date, and still exists, 
slightly abbreviated, in the local speech as “the 


’Vizes.” 


Frorat Curer Rests (5™ ix. 367, 497; x. 
16, 77.)—In mediwval grants of land the reser- 
vation of floral rents was common enough, espe- 
cially roses, as noticed by Mr. Macray ; but I 
should be glad to receive information upon the 
following. In the grant by John de Burgh, son 
and heir of the great Justiciary, in 1274, of the 
manor of Elmore, co. Gloucester, to Anselme de 
Gyse, the rent reserved is “ unum clavum gariofili.” 
What is this? Is it a sprig of one of the various 
plants now called gilliflower? If so,of which? Is 
it a flower which we now call cloves (clove pinks), 
or is it one of the spices called cloves! Was this 
spice known in England in the thirteenth century ? | 
Two hundred years later (1474) the manor of 
Dawnath, in Cornwall, was held by Sir Walter | 
Hungerford of the lord of Carnanton by the service | 
of “ij li, gariophili.” Explanation is requested. 

Joun MAc Lean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. | 


“Vincent Even; or, THE Oxontan ” §. x. 
27, 93.)—Generat Ricavon is so far correct as to 
the authorship of this, but Curnpert Bepe’s note 
requires some little correction. Dickinson of 
Trinity took not a first, but a second class (1837). 
He got not the Ireland, but the Latin Verse 
(1836) and the Latin Essay (1838). With his 
full and final history I am unacquainted, but I 
recollect a story current in my day (two or three 
years after Dickinson’s) of his sitting, armed with 
a stick, at the bottom of the dons’ staircase at 
Exeter, bent on inflicting summary punishment 
on a very excellent fellow of the college (still 
living, gaudeo referens), who in some proctorial 
capacity had objected to his shortcomings. He 
appears to have never taken his degree, as his 
name is absent from the graduates’ list up to 
1850. 

Reading. 


Provincratisms (5% §, ix. 505; x. 52.)— 
Crarry will often hear “a smart few” used, in 
the sense of a considerable number, or a good 
many, in Worcestershire. For one, our old keeper 
invariably uses the expression, “ There are a smart 
few birds in the turnips,” or on such and such 
afarm. His family belong to this county, and his 
father, who trained him and from whom he learnt 
the expression, lived all his life on the Coventry 
estates in the same capacity. C. G. H. 


Moses Horyss (5™ ix. 145, 453 ; x. 57.) 

There is a fine specimen of « horned Moses 
amongst the treasures preserved in the lower room 
of the Hospitium in the gardens of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society at York. It is supposed to 
have been one of a series which decorated the 
abbey church, and which, after being long buried 
about eight feet underground, were exhumed and 
made to undergo some curious experiences until 
they were housed and cared for as at present. 
Moses bears a singular serpent, winged like a dove, 
concerning which and the horns there is a note in 
A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities in the 
Grounds and in the Museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, by the late Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, p. 59 (sixth edition, York, 1875) :— 

“The sculptor, either following preceding artists or 
misled by understanding literally the figurative epithet 
‘flying’ given to the fiery serpent by the prophet Isaiah, 
has added to the serpent in the hand of Moses the body 
and wings of a bird. In making Moses appear horned 
he has followed the Vulgate Latin version of Exod. xxxiv. 
30, where instead of ‘the face of Moses shone,’ as in our 
Authorized Version, the Vulgate has ‘ videntis cornutam 
Moysi faciem,’ seeing that the face of Moses was 
horned ”; 
a statement which was based on a misreading of 
the Hebrew text. 

A gloss on the Vulgate which will, I think, be 
new to many is to be found in Rambles in Rome: 
Six Days’ Practical Guide and Visitors’ Directory, 
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by S. Russell Forbes, p. 84 (Rome, sold at all the 
libraries and booksellers ; London, H. Gaze & Son, 
142, Strand, W.C.,1876). At St. Peter in Vincoli 
the author calls his victims’ attention to “the 
famous statue of Moses by Michael Angelo, ren- 
dered hid by two horns sticking out of the 
forehead. Although we read that Moses was a 
horny man, it does not follow that he had horns, 
but that his flesh was hard like horn” 

St. Switnry, 


Since it has been shown that Moses is spoken 
of in the Vulgate as cornufus, and that this repre- 
sents the Hebrew “radiant,” why to 
Zedekiah’s acted parable of the “horns of iron” 
for an explanation? No doubt horns were symbols 
of power, but the special reason why Moses was 
represented horned certainly was that he was sup- 
posed to have thus come down from the mount. 


Be 


for 


Hatfi 


Hall, Durham, 
Avrocrarns (5 §, ix. 
I have snecessfully preserved 


few 


autograph letters by placing them between plat “ 


of glass and pasting paper over the edyves. The 
letter 1 | rend on both side Vhere there 
is a large quantity this contrivance may be in- 
convenient, for a sel few it answers 
admirably, Cras. De Lesser 
Wolverhampton. 
Tue icy or LANGUAGE To EXPRESS 


Precision (5 x, 24. 52. 


Ip WIT 
—According to Ar . as quoted by Addison in 


the one hundred 


} 
and sixt 


\ sixth Sy tator, lar tage 
is a tronscript of a tran cript of 2 tran ript; if so, 
it can hardly be anything else than inadequate for 
the full expression of ideas :- 


Arist yt] te la 
script of those id 


us that the world is a e py or tran- 
which are in the mind of the first 


Being, and that those ideas which are in the mind of 
man are a transcript of the world. To this we n ; rdd 
that words are the tran ‘Trip f ideas which tre in 


the mind of man, and that writing or printing is the 
transcript words,” 
The late Rev. F. W. Robertson has some remarks 


on this subject in one of his sermons, but as I am 
separated from nearly all my books at present I 
cannot vive the reference. Ithink hes Lys that it is 
impossible even for ¢ ymnipotence fully to put us in 
possession of His mind on any subject by means of 
the imperfect instrument of words. Whether this 
be so or not, I suppose there is no doubt that the 
greatest poets do not give us exactly the same idea 
of a personage or an incident which is in their own 
minds. For instance, no one that has ever lived 
or that ever will live has precisely the same image 
of Ariel that was in Shakspeare’s mind, or of the 
House of Riches as it existed in Spenser’s mind’s 
eye. JonaTuan Bovenier. 
Ventnor, I.W. 


Had Dr. Garry been as much in the East as | 
have been he would have given a different explana- 
tion of Is, Ixvi. 24: “For their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched.” TI haye 
seen great heaps of refuse lying outside the towns, 
burning and smouldering. To these heaps are 
added carcasses of dead beasts full of maggots, 
waiting till the fire reached them: so both pro- 
cesses are going on in the same heap—fire and 
worms. This fire never goes out, but is constantly 
supplied with fresh rubbish. So the fire is ever- 
lasting, but the fuel is not, nor are the worms, 
except that fresh ones are constantly supplied, 
The Valley of Hinnom (Gehenna) was the place 
where the refuse of Jerusalem was thrown and 
burnt ; consequently an image of the punishment 
of the wicked constantly before the eyes of the 
Jews—x metaphor, no doubt, and a ve ry lively 


one. E. Leaton 


Ix-nepcr Lane, Dunner (5t S, ix. 

If Jnhedye bea corruption of Innage 
stitution of the former may 
late 
date 


$29, 494.) 
, the sub- 
of itself be assiened to 
a somewhat ear! ’ the term Inhedge was 
used during, and probably before, the seventeenth 
century to distinguish enclosed pieces of land from 
those not hedged in. An instance of this pra 
occurs in the will, dated 1697, of an inhabi 
Dudley, wherein the land left hy the testator is 
particularized as I , Innhedges, Pieces 
or Parcells of Land situate and being in Connty(!) 
field in Dudley.” It is possible that Inhedge 
Lane may be part of this County(?) or Coventry 
Field. Can any Dudley correspondent verify this 
on, or say whether a plot of ground bear- 


ing a similar name is now known inany other part 


Ty 
two in 


suggesti 


of the town? S. G. 
Tne “ Pass-nook” or a Bask (5S, ix. 387, 

197.) —The Pp riodical call made at the banks by 

depositors to “pass their account,” as noticed by 


Mr. Hitrox Price, might possibly give rise to 
the name of the “pass-hook” as now used. 
I, however, always thought that it meant a book 
passing between the banker and his client for 
purposes of convenience and verification. In con- 
tirmation of this view take the following from 
Webster's Pass-book, a book in 
which a trader enters articles bought on credit, 
and then passes or sends it to the purchaser for 
his information.” I never saw such a book in use, 
but if there be such even in America it would show 
that “ passing the account” has very little to do 
with it. Perhaps if any contributor has met with 
such a book in use he will kindly record the fact, 
and so establish the point. Cc. A, Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Dictionary: 


West Ixpies: Barpaposs §, ix. 249, 297, 


357.)—The very useful note of Mr. Forte, Jun, 
may be supplemented by the following from a 
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different quarter of the world. In the last cen- 
tury there was much intercourse between the West 
Indies (particularly Barbadoes) and Virginia, the 
cities of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
At Philadelphia many wills are likely to he found 
recorded between 1682 and 1800 probably not 
now existing in Barbadoes. 

I should be glad to exchange extracts from the 
Probate Office here for entries in any parish 
registers in the ancient and rare name of Grew 
(Grewe, Gireu, Greue, Grieu, not Grow), particu- 
larly in Warwickshire, excepting Mancetter. 

The existing registers at Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, begin in 1709. These names may be 
found serviceable to x number of readers, being 
those of persons buried in that parish :— 

Burials. 
1725. Aug. 1.—William Peacock, of Barbadoes, Gent. 
» 10.—Thomas Barry, of Barbadoes, Gent. 

Oct. 11.—Benjamin Bullard, of Barbadoes, Gent 
726. Aug. 17.—Edward Bruester, of Barbadoes, Gent. 

S pt. 7.—Richard Carter, of Barbadoes, Gent. 
°1.—Grant Elcock, of B arbadoes, Gent. 
80.—Greenwood Ashurst, of Barbadoes, Gent. 
Oct. 6—John Hartman, of St. Christophers, | 

Gent. 

8.—Thomas Hasle, of Barbadoes, Gent. 


Nov. 3.—Robert Jones, of Tuttola, Gent, 
728. Sept. 13.—Mr. William Price, of does. 
730. Mar. 27.—Capt. Samuel Ma of Barbadoe 


June 26.—Robert Webster 
Sept. 1.—-John Butcher, of Barbadoes 


. Jan, 25.—Wiilliam Sheppard, of Antigua, Pall. 


Nov. 3.—Joseph Jordan, of Barbadoes, 

» 20.—Philip Marchall (Marchatt!), Dar- | 
badoes, 

Frederick Shenton, an officer in the | 
Army, Jamaica. 

1753. July 24.—John Knight, Esq, of the Island of | 

Jamaica. 


1745. Mar. 11. 


This list might be considerably augmented from 
this and other sources. 
Wittrau Jons Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Tue Binrnetacr or Sunpay Sctioorns §. 
viii. 367 ; ix. 110, 156, 271, 339, 496.)— Upon the 
above subject your correspondents will tind of 
much interest a paper on The Early History of 
Sunday Schools in Northamptonshire, with curious 
extracts from original MSS. collected by Myr. 
Taylor of Northampton, and published by Mr. 
Russell Smith of Soho Square. Rk. E. 


_ Perry Treason (5' §, ix. 388, 434.)—In look- 
ing through some old papers I found a note to the 
following effect. About the year 1772 a woman 
named Mary Hilton, of Hilton-four-lane-ends, 
was burnt at Lancaster for poisoning her husband. 
The fire was made on the moor, near where the 
workhouse stands, and two barrels of tar were 
added to the faggots. The unfortunate woman 


was strangled by : man with one arm, and while 


still alive she was thrust into the flames. The 

note adds that “she was most compleatly burnt.” 
I should be much obliged for any information 

as to trials and executions at Lancaster in the 

eighteenth century. W. O. Rorer. 
Lancaster. 


Tur Orena (5% S. ix. 448, 475.)—The early 
opera was a setting of English words to dramutic 
music, with vocal recitatives and instrumental in- 
troductions to the “ entries ” (acts). 

“ At that time [1650], tragedies and comedies being 
esteemed very scand:lous by the Presbyterians, and 
therefore by them silenced, William Davenant contrived 
a way to set up an Italian opera to be performed by 
declamations and music. This Italian opera began in 
Rutland House in Charterhouse Yard, May 23, 1656, and 
afterwards translated to the Coc Lane, 
and, delighting the eye and ear ¢ ell, was 
much frequented for several years.”—Wood's Athene 
Oxon., Vol. iii. pp- 805, S06, 


This “ entertainment by declamations and music ” 
was printed in 1657. The Siege of Rhodes was 
produced in 1656, and in 1658 the Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru. 

Macxkeyzir E. C. Watcort. 


Tur Hovser,” Liverroor (5™ S. ix. 


128, 194.) Whence in the world did Frere 
wet this new reading of the Needy Knifegrinder ? 
In the first place, it is not a sapphic, and, in 
the next, my copy of the Anti-jacobin Poetry tell 


me that the Needy Knifegrinder spake on this 
wise : 
“ Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody : they took me before the justice : 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks for a vayrant. 
C. F. S. Wanres, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


~ 
aad 


“CompaARISONS ARE optovs” 1x. 
x. 54.)—This proverb is to be found in the ¢ rlando 
Innamorato of Bojardo, canto vi. stanza 4, 1. 1. 
This poet, in his inimitably comic style of exaguera- 
tion, in referring to Hercules, Theseus, and Achilles, 
and other mythic or historic heroes ot antiquity, 
places Orlando above all of them, and then pro- 
ceeds (after a rather long digression to that effect) : 

“* Ma le comparazioni son tutte odiose 
Peré torniamo al proposito nostro,” 
which may be literally rendered in English :— 
But all comparisons are odious 
So we will return to our subject.” 

I am unable to give the precise date of the pub- 
lication of Bojardo’s poem, but as he was born in 
1450 and died in 1494, it is obvious that he used 
this proverb more than a century earlier than 1616, 
the date of Fortescue’s work quoted by Mr. 
STONE. M. Il. R. 


CoxvestvaL Cuvercnes is Use (5S. 
ix. 484, 514.)—The parish church of Prestbury in 
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Cheshire was once a conventual church, in the 
sense of having belonged to a convent. It was 
granted about the beginning of Henry III.’s reign 
to the convent of St. Werburgh in Chester by 
William, Bishop of Coventry. The abbot, as 
rector of the church, received the offerings and 
tenths in Lent, the offerings on Easter Day and 
St. Peter’s Day (patron saint of the church), the offer- 
ings at other times being granted to the vicar. 
After the dissolution of the convent the rectory 
was granted to the cathedral of Chester, but in 
Elizabeth’s reign it passed into private patronage, 
in which it still remains. W. M. B. 


EMBLEMS or THE Passion (5 §, ix. 261, 411, 
513.)—One of the designs painted upon the choir 
ceiling (date cirea 1400) of St. Albans Abbey 
consists of a shield bearing Arg., a cross with 
three nails and crown of thorns sa.; surtout a 
spear and rod with sponge in saltire, between 
2a hammer and a scourge, all gu. ; beneath it the 
words, “ Scutu’ sationis” (scutum salvationis). 

R. R. Luioyp. 

St. Albans. 


A Srxteestu Ceytvry Book Inscription (5 
S. ix. 466, 518.)—While thanking Mr. Mac- 
Coettocn for his help in clearing away the 
obscurity attaching to the book inscription I 
forwarded, I cannot think that he is justified in 
saying “ the owner of the book seemis to have been 
so uneducated as not to know how to spell his own 
name.” Spelling at that period had not acquired 
any definiteness. I find Elizabeth spelt in two 
different ways in a document of the “xxviii yere” 
of good Queen Bess, and that probably by the 
legal practitioner who drew it up—“ Ellysabeth ” 
and “ Elizabeth.” For this there is scarcely any 
excuse, as it was a Bible name. BoiLeav. 


“Marquis” v. “Marquess” (5 §, ix. 167, 
315, 353, 519.)—Another variety in the ortho- 
graphy of the above word may be found in Carter’s 
Analysis of Honor and Armory, where it is spelt 
marquesse (p. 117). ‘This author says :— 

“This word was at first used to all earls and barons 
ihat were Lords Marchers or lords of frontiers, and first 
became a special dignity between that of duke and earl 
when Richard II. created Robert de Vere (Earl of 
Oxford) Marduesse of Dublin.” 

Carter’s Analysis of Honor was “printed by 
Henry Herring-man at the Blew Anchor in the 
Lower Walk of the Royal Exchange, 1673.” 

W. M. M. 

Haeways (5 §, ix. 68, 514.)—In the course of 
an important trial at the Liverpool Assizes some 
forty years ago, involving the ownership of a por- 
tion of the well-known Chat Moss, mention was 
made of certain roads or paths across the moss 
which bore the designation of “ Hauk-walks”; 
and it was suggested by some of the legal gentle- 


| men present that these were probably paths used 


by sportsmen in the days of hawking. May they 

not have been “ hagways,” cut out at a time when 

the country was covered with wood ! 
NIGRAVIENSIS, 


Caracct §, ix. 27, 75, 298, 477; 
x. 17.)—I have a grievously misused line engrav- 
ing of the three Marys, size 25} in. by 20} in. (is 
that about the size of Rouillet’s engraving?). It 
has been stuck on a wall, varnished, and clipt, so 
that I can only say “about the size.” It is a 
beautiful engraving, and I believe came into its 


late owner's possession in 1810. L. C. R. 


Gveipott1 Anp Guipotr Famitres §. iy. 
328, 392, 438; xi. 318, 435, 520; xii. 158; 5" §, 
x. 56.)—On a brass tomb-plate in my possession 
are the Guidott arms, which (without tinctures) 
may be described thus :—Per saltire, 1 and 3, 
a crescent; 2 and 4, nebuly; on a chief a 
lion pass. guard. between three fleurs-de-lis (the 
augmentation granted by Edw. VI. as in grant, 
“N. & Q.,” Nov. 28, 1857), quartering the arms 
of Joan, wife of Francis Guidott (1668), viz. 
Within a bordure invected a griffin segreant, paly. 
I should like to know the family of the wife—pro- 
bably Hampshire, as the tomb is in Lymington 
Church, of which town the husband was several 
times mayor. Also, I will thank any reader who 
would kindly refer to Wood’s Athen, vol. iv. 
p. 733, and show me the relationship between this 
Francis Guidott and Sir Antonio, his ancestor. 

Epwarp 

Lymington, Hants. 


Tue Epition oF §, 
ix. 504; x. 33, 70.)—Our difference now resolves 
itself into this. Mr. Furnivati holds that the 
reference to the double effects of custom and its 
disuse ends at “ put on,” Ham., iii. 4, 1. 165. My 
opinion is that after the practical rule, “ Refrain 

. . easy,” ll. 165-7, he returns to the double use 
in “For use.... potency,” ll. 168-70. The folio 
having omitted the verb in 1. 169 which would 
decide the question, Mr. Furnivat begs the ques- 
tion when he says that “ throne and all words of its 
class are out of the question.” The deciding word 
being absent each opinion is tenable, and must re- 
main an opinion. 

It is to be remembered that Shakespere is not 
speaking as Shakespere, but as Hamlet. And 
omitting further reference to the, as I believe, un- 
answerable argument that 1. 169 has “ or,” and not 
“and,” my further objection to Mr. Furnivatt's 
interpretation is that it weakens the force other- 
wise given to Shakespere’s firm grip of, and show- 
ing forth of, Hamlet’s infirm character. Hamlet is 
of most subtle, acute, and, it may be said, philo- 
sophic intellect, always able to see clearly two 


Sides of a question. He shows this in his solilo- 
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quies as to the best modes of seeking death, and 
as to whether the spirit he has seen be his father’s 
spirit or a goblin damned. But he is generally 
wanting in decision as to which is right, and 
always infirm of purpose, wanting in determination 
to carry out what he thinks right. Any deter- 
mination of his is emotional, never intellectual. 
A practical man would have insisted on the prac- 
tical rule and on nothing more. Hamlet very 
unnecessarily enters into the general question of 
custom and its disuse, and then, having lapsed for 
a moment into practicality, he, from force of nature 
and habit, returns to another disquisition on the 
double use with which he began. 
B. NicHosoy. 


Hexry Anprews, Atmanac Maker, &c. (5% 
S. ix. 328; x. 55, 76.)—That the (engraved) por- 
trait of Andrews is authentic and true to life is 
satisfactorily proved by his grandson, Mr. Charles 
Andrews, who is still living and residing at Cam- 
bridge, and who remembers him well. As to 
whether the majority of the farmers of the present 
day invest in the (Moore’s) almanac issued by the 
Stationers’ Company or not appears to be of little 
importance to our present subject ; but the Mirror, 
vol. iv., 1824 (a magazine printed and published 
by J. Limbird, 143, Strand), in giving a short 
history of almanacs, says :— 

“There is not, we are assured, one of our readers to 
whom Moore's Almanack is not familiar. The very day 
of its publication is an epoch in the history of the year, 
and fora month at least before that period the farmer 
and the husbandman are reminded on the market day by 
their good dames not to return without Moore ; and when 
it does arrive with what eagerness are the political 
prognostications devoured,” Kc. 

And then it goes on to say :— 

“Tts sale was at one time about half a million copies 
annually, but our readers will scarcely believe that Mr. 
Henry Andrews, of Royston, who was the maker until 
within the last few years, received only twenty-five 
pounds a year for his labours from the Stationers’ 
Company.” 

Some forty years ago Mr. W. H. Andrews, only 
son of the astronomer, sold to Mr. Robert Cole, an 
antiquary, the whole of his father’s MSS., consist- 
ing of astronomical and astrological calculations, 
notes of various phenomena, materials for a history 
of Royston, memoir of his own life, his correspon- 
dence, &c., with a mass of very curious letters from 
persons desirous of having their “ nativities cast ” ; 
and Mr. Corr, in writing to “N. & Q.,” 1851, 
stated that “the only materials left by Andrews 
for a memoir of his life I believe I possess, and 
some day I may find leisure to put them into order 
for publication.” There is a short but interesting 
account of Andrews both in the Monthly and the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1820, 


J. H. W. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 
Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. Sir Welter 
Scott. By Richard H. Hutton. (Macmillan & Co.) 

From the first two volumes of Mr. Morley’s Lnglish Men 

of Letters it is scarcely possible to estimate the value of 

the forthcoming series. In the case of Johnson, and in 
that of Scott, so ample and valuable materials exist, the 
only task of the editor is compression. It will be other- 
wise when biographies are supplied of men like Spenser, 
Sunyan, and Defoe, concerning whom comparatively 
few particulars are preserved. So far as the series has 
progressed it leaves little to desire. Mr. Hutton’s 
abridgment of Lockhart’s Life of Scott is excellent, sup- 
plying an animated picture of the diversified, if scholarly, 
life of Seott, together with a fairly accurate and just 
estimate of his position in literature and the value of his 
separate works. The one thing we miss from the volume 
is a description of the excitement caused by the anony- 
mous publication of /aver/ey and the conjectures as to 
its authorship which were rife at the time of its appear- 
ance. In dealing with Scott's heroes, Mr. Hutton omits 
to point out how far Scott idealizes them in such respects 
as making Tressilian discredit magic at a time when 
there was no man sufficiently educated to be quite free 
from a belief in its influence. 

The Johnson of Mr. Leslie Stephen meanwhile is 
satisfactory in all respects. Boswell’s L-fe has been laid 
under contribution and compelled to yield up all its 
most entertaining anecdotes. A capital picture of the 
sturdy old monarch of letters is afforded, and the 
likenesses of the friends grouped around him are hit off 
with marvellous fidelity. The two volumes now pub- 
lished fulfil admirably the promise with which the series 
was commenced, and supply those who are unfortunate 
enough or indolent enough not to be able to read the 
original lives by Lockhart or Boswell with distinct and 
trustworthy impressions of the two English men of 
letters. 


Antiente Epitaphes (from A.D. 1250 to a.p. 1800). Col- 
lected and sett forth in Chronologicall Order by 
Thomas F. Ravenshaw, M.A., F.S.A. (Masters & Co. 

Witnovt counting Weever and other early collections 

there are already some dozens of published English 

epitaph books, ranging trom Monteith’s Theater of Mor- 
tality, in 1704, down to Mr. F. T. Cansick. He, there- 
fore, who would add another collection to the list 
should show a raison d'‘tre, and we hardly think that 

Mr. Ravenshaw does this. His book is well and clearly 

printed, has a good index, and is arranged with intelli- 

gence and apparently with an accurate representation of 
monumental lettering and spelling. A few notes, too, 
give needful information here and there. But Mr. 

Ravenshaw does not classify his epitaphs, nor illustrate 

them with any remarks of his own, nor even tell us 

(what is very important) whether the epitaph was copied 

on the spot, and when it was so copied. Local know- 

ledge has enabled us to detect in his book various errors 
of copying, even in cases where the epitaphs come from 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” Sometimes, too, Mr. Raven- 
shaw makes a statement for which one would desire 
authority, as when he says that John y* Smith, wh: 
died in 1370, has “ the earliest epitaph in English.” Is 
there not a much earlier English epitaph at Hursley— 

Keble’s Hursley! And occasionally he falls into an 

error of his own. He says of an epitaph dated 150z 

that it is “ probably the latest instance of ‘ Praye for y° 
sowle.’” Has he forgotten Bishop Barrow’s ** Orate pro 
conservo vestro,” in 1680, or Sir Herbert Jenner's quite 
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modern decision that “ Pray for the soul of John Wool- 
frey”” was not illegal? Some of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
epitaphs are to be found in Pettigrew's excellent book, 
published in 1857. But he does not give us Pettigrew's 
best, as “ Meredith Morgan, who blew the bellows of our 
church organ "; or “‘ Few would covet to see again this 
Anna Lovett”; or that strange one on Christopher 
Burraway, discussed in “N. & S. iv. 20), which 
recalls, as Pettigrew says, the famous“ Elia Lelia Crispis” 
of Bologna. However, he does give us many that are 
interesting and some that are new; and in return we 
will conclude with what he has xot given—a brief analysis 
of his book, Of the 503 persons whose epitaphs the book 
contains, only fifteen were eminent or remarkable; and 
of these ten were seventeenth century folk, and only one 
was a woman. There are eleven epitaphs on pre- 
teformation clergy, beginning in 1337, and twenty-five 
. There are twenty- 
nine aldermen and citizens, beginning in 1412; thirty- 
three epitaphs (all affectionate save one) inscribed by 
husbands to wives, beginning in 1598 ; and only eleven 
epitaphs (beginning 1619) inscribed by wives to husbands, 
One of these last, however, Lady Tanfield’s, is very 
touching. There are but two foxhunters, the first of 
whom ded in 1714; and only three servants, all of them 
men, The first Protestunt epitaph occurs in 1584 ; the 
first classical allusion in the same year. The first 
bishop's wife (Scory of Hereford) appears in 1592: the 
The first double Christian 
name, a female one, is dated 1618; the first case of a 
Greek quotation in 1637. The East India Company is 
mentioned in 1619, and the use of shorthand in 1621, 
Such details (and we might give many more) 
add something to the deeper interest which a book of 
memorials of the dead must always inspire. 


Boswell Again. By Philalethes. (Reeves & Turner.) 
'r was an unlucky day for Boswell when John Wilson 
Croker undertook to edit his Life of Johnson ; for the 
fact that Croker, an old political opponent, had identitied 
the “first of biographers,” drew down upon 
that “ first of biographers” all the hard names and hard 
words which Lord Macaulay could spare from an editor 
whose notes he declared “absolutely swarmed with mis- 

ments”! Did it ever occur to the reader of 

wulay’s clever, paradoxical, but obviously care fully 
prepared essay on Boswell’s Lite of Johnson that he had 
possibly been forestalled by Croker in an intention to 
edit that work, and “hine ille lacryme”! How un- 
founded and inconsistent are many of the charges which 
Macaulay brings against Bosweil 1s clearly shown by the 
writer of this little pamphlet, which is well worth read- 
ing, and, when read, deserves a place on the reader's 
bovkshcelves beside his Boswell. 


on modern clergy, beginning in 1604. 
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Mr. Atrrep Compendium of Irish Brography 
(Dublin, Gill & Son) is a thoroughly useful book The 
writer appears to have spared no pains in compiling it, 

authorities are cited for every statement made, and, 
moreover, he has had the invaluable aid of Dean Reeves, 
of Armagh. Our best wish is that Mr. Webb may soon 
find it necessary to proceed with a second edition. 


Parts 67 and 68 of Cassell’s Old and New London 
have a peculiar interest from being supplied with maps 
showing the aspect of London in 1560 and 1720. A map 
of London as it now is we are promised in Part 69, 
whilst Part 70 will conclude the work. 


Mr. Knatcunvii-Hucessen contributes an article to 
this month's Mecmillax on the * Business of the House 
of Commons.” He shows that, whilst much of the evil 
which has been so loudly complained of lately is evil 
indigenous to a large assembly, appeal must be made to 


the good sense, moderation, and discretion of Memberg 
to secure reasonable expedition in the transaction of the 
business of the country.—The “ First Hd: xburgh Re. 
viewers” in the Cornhill is a pleasing memorial of great 
names of the past. 

Messrs. MacmItuan send us part iii. of Grove’s Dic 
tionary of Music and Musicians. 

From Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., of Calcutta, we 
have received Bengaliana: a Dish of Rice and Curry 
aud other Iadigestible lngredients, by Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt; and, by the same author, A Vistoxn of Sumerv, and 
other Poems. 


An International Congress of Anthropological Science 
is to be held at the Trocadéro, from the 16th to the 2lst 
August, under the presidency of M. Paul Broca. Reports 
will be read on the various collections exhibited in the 
Anthropological department of the Paris Exhibition; 
and among the subjects to be discussed we observe 
“ Demography in its relation to Anthropology and to 
Medical Science,” a subject upon which somewhat con- 
flicting opinions have been advanced in “‘ N. & Q.” The 
General Secretary is M. de Mortillet, Chateau de St. 
Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise). 


Motices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Icvoramus.—S. J. Pratt, who wrote the epitaph on 
Garrick’s monument in Westminster Abbey, is described 
in Hole’s Brief Biographical Dictionary as “ poet, 
novelist, and miscellaneous writer,” born 174%, died 1814. 
For a list of his writings, consult the Catalogue in the 
British Museum Library. 

“Navicer Anticyram ” (Hor., Sat.,ii. 3, 166.)—There 
were two towns culled Anticyra, one in Phocis, the other 
in Thessaly, celebrated for their hellebore, the remedy in 
antiquity for madness ; hence the proverb above quoted, 
when a person acted senseleasly. 

W. G.—The papers in “ N. & Q.,” 4 S. xii. 149, 214, 
seem to have escaped your notice, but the original query 
was never wholly answered. J. L.'s note does not seem 
to have been followed up. 

A, M. will find the subject of the Willow Pattern very 
fully entered into in our 3" S. xi. 152, 298, 405, 461, 
The numbers may be had on application to the Publisher. 

H. (“ Scutt”) is asked to send name and address. Is 
the second communication intended to supersede the 
first? 

H. Fisuwick.—We could raise no objection whatever 
to your reviving any in which you feel a special interest. 

M. R.—Your second requirement should be advertised 
in our columns. 

Ixqurker (Yeovil.)—Please send name and address. 

Cuntovs.—The Last Supper. 

R. R.—He is not a divine, 

G. R.—Letter forwarded. 

J. Fisnen.—Yes. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”’— Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make uo exception. 
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